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Sentiments 


THE PRESIDENT AND THE CHILD 
LABOR AMENDMENT 
An Editorial 
in The New Republic 

Did you know that President Roosevelt 
favors the adoption of the Child Labor 
Amendment? Probably not, because the 
newspapers have given little publicity to 
a letter written by him on January 25 to 
Mrs. La Rue Brown of Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, stating, “of course, I am in favor 
of the Child Labor Amendment.” The 
letter was given to the Associated Press 
in Boston on February 6. It failed to 
appear in the New York papers on the fol- 
lowing morning. Inquiry revealed that 
the A. P. did not relay it outside of New 
England. The story was then sent out by 
the National Child Labor Committee, but 
was either buried or not printed at all by 
most of the papers; in some cases personal 
protests were necessary to cause its pub- 
lication. Of course it is a mere coincidence 
that most of the newspaper publishers are 
opposed to the Amendment, that they 
fought a child-labor provision in their own 
code. Of course it is merely a sound judg- 
ment of what constitutes news which made 
them feature long statements against the 
Amendment by Nicholas Murray Butler, 
ex-President Lowell of Harvard and Car- 
dinal O’Connell, but not to see any news 
interest in a lively letter from the President 
of the United States concerning an issue of 
national importance. Or is The New 
York Daily News correct when it says 
editorially that the behavior of the press 
generally in this instance was ‘‘a darned 
piffing, shabby performance?” 

THE DISEASE OF FEAR 
in The Spectator 

The chaos of the jungle is never far be- 
low the surface of security which it has been 
the task of government to maintain. A 
moment’s carelessness, and the fear-driven 
elements creep up from below or break in 
irom without. Even the cruder and more 
rudimentary forms of violence, such as 
banditry and lynching, which seemed to 
have been ended, may burst out again, as 
in modern America, through a loophole in 
the civilized system; and ail the work of 
law and order may have to be done over 
again. Fear, as Sir John Simon discerns, 
is the root cause of big armaments, and it 
is also the root cause of nearly all the evils 
of the world that are curable by govern- 
ments. We say “curable by governments”’ 
deliberately; for that is precisely the task 
which governments from time immemorial 
have existed to perform—to enable man to 
rise above the animal by freeing him, in a 
state of society, from the material causes of 
terror. It is not enough to attempt to 
exorcise fear by its psychological extreme, 


courage; for it is the nature of opposites 
to belong to the same category. The cour- 
age that is engendered by fear merely sets 
itself to create fear; the desire simply to de- 
fend resolves itself into the desire to at- 
tack; and so the fear-inspiring causes 
travel the full round of the circle. Only 
the most rudimentary form of government 
is content to win security for the tribe by 
appealing to the more savage kind of 
courage. The civilized government ap- 
peals to that positive and constructive 
courage which springs, not from fear at 
all, but from confidence, and sets itself to 
clear away the causes of insecurity as 
coolly as a surgeon will wash away the 
poison from a wound. 
* * 
TO TEACH TOLERANCE 
News Service 

National Conference of Jews and Christians 

Assemblyman Albert D. Schanzer has 
introduced into the New York State As- 
sembly a bill which, if enacted, will re- 
quire the regents of the University of the 
State of New York to prescribe courses of 
instruction in tolerance in the public 
schools of the state. The bill further pro- 
vides that similar courses of instruction 
shall be prescribed and maintained in the 
private schools of the state, and that. ail 
children attending classes in the fifth year 
or higher grades shall receive such in- 
struction. 

“The purpose of the bill,’’ Assemblyman 
Schanzer said, “is to inculeate in our 
citizenry at an early and impressionable 
age a spirit of tolerance on the part of one 
individual for another. Children while 
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still young should be taught that the 
character and integrity of each individual 
is all that counts; that social station, dif- 
ference of ancestry and religious belief, 
should not lead to prejudice or discrimina- 
tion; that all people have good intentions, 
and that so long as they comply with the 
laws of the state and the country in which 
they live and reside, they are entitled to 
the courtesy and consideration of their 
fellows.” 

A NEW PLAN FOR ENDING WAR 

in The Christian Herald 

The threatened ‘next war’ could he 
averted and a permanent end put to all 
wars if young men were compelled to spend 
four months of every year in real military 
training, under actual war conditions, ac- 
cording to a statement by Dr. Daniel A. 
Poling, internationally known clergyman, 
editor-in-chief of The Christian Herald, 
and president of the International Society 
of Christian Endeavor. 

“Compel every young man between six- 
teen and twenty-two to take this training, 
drilling in the rain, sleeping in the mud 
with rats and lice, suffering stark war hard- 
ships, without flags or music; do not let 
him see his own women folk. The next 
war would never start. Unborn, it would 
die in disgust and hatred. 

“This method could be put into cpera- 
tion, and something really effective accom- 
plished toward ending war, it all peace ad- 
vocates would agree upon the things about 
which their opinions coincide.” 

CHARACTER AND DEMOCRACY 

Sir Herbert Samuel, M. P. 
in Public Opinion (Lonaon) 

There are no powers irresistibly at 
work, like Destiny in a Greek tragedy, 
sweeping mankind this way and that— 
forces against which effort is futile and 
hope is vain. Look closely and you will 
see that there is nothing there but your 
decisions and mine, your actions and 
mine, and the decisions and actions of 
millions of others such as you and me. 


We ourselves are the “‘spirit of the age.” — | 


We ourselves fix the ‘‘trend of the time.’’ 
And if we judge that democracy, well or- 
ganized and wisely directed, is, on the 
whole and in the long run, a better form of 
government than personal rule, then it is 
our function to do our share in organizing 
our democracies well and directing them 
wisely. We shall seek to eliminate, in the 
electorates and among the representatives, 
the incompetence, the dishonesty, the dis- 
sensions, which have helped to make self- 
governing institutions unworkable in cer- 
tain countries, and have led to their dis- 
eard. 

I believe that the peoples in the English- 
speaking countries will do that. Fascism 
will gain no hold here, nor in many other 
of the progressive countries of the world. 
Our example, if successful, will spread; the 
recent currents will be reversed. 
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‘The i his Function 
Stephen H. 


Dare or REINHOLD NIEBUHR has re- 
cently said, in “‘Moral Man and Immoral So- 
ciety,” “Education is always too late to be 

of any use in remedying intolerable circum- 

stances.”’ A church-school worker cannot deny the 
force and challenge of this honest insight. Religious 
education will be measured by its capacity to produce 

_an effective reply. While despairing at her impotence 

/in remedying many of the intolerable circumstances 

_of the present, the liberal church can employ a type of 

education which will effectively alleviate the cireum- 

'stances of tomorrow. This is the faith of the liberal 

»church school. ‘The underlying conviction of those 

interested in the ministry of the liberal church is that 

| the educational process is primary in vital religion. 

For too long a time the teaching function has 

/received a minimum of attention by institutional re- 

ligion. The need for a fresh interpretation of the role 

/played by the church school has become apparent. 

To be sure, there is a peril of too narrow a view of the 

‘teaching church. It is an inclusive thing encom- 

passing the pulpit, the church school, study groups for 

/'men and women, societies, forums, and other imple- 

‘ments for enriching the religious and social experience 

of the modern churchman. Some feel that those who 

‘sponsor a more vital teaching program claim too much 

for this feature of the church. It does need to be 

‘made clear that the liberal church in its total work is 

‘an educational enterprise. 

Much preaching today from enfranchised pulpits 

supplements skillfully the educational work of the 

church school. The pulpit is far from being an insol- 

‘vent institution. A minister who knows the charac- 

teristics of human nature and the learning process, 

who has a mind belted to contemporary life, who has 

a realistic understanding of the forces dominating our 

world, can make his preaching a definite portion of 

‘the teaching ministry. There is a fortunate recognition 

today that a minister is not primarily a revivalist nor 

|an entertainer, but a teacher. The teaching preacher 
is not content with happy sermons that entertain, 
the kind George Eliot referred to when she spoke of 

“that brisk and cheerful air which a sermon is often 

‘observed to produce when it is quite finished.” Real 

preaching i is a passionate affair. Jeremiah felt a fire 

burning in his bones, and to all ministers in later 
generations this was a repeated experience. Preach- 
ing kindles thought and ignites the will. Unless it 
does the former as well as the latter, however, it can- 


*This article and one to follow are based on lectures given 
at the Religious Education Institute at the Isles of Shoals in 1988. 
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not be called a teaching function. Granting then the 
inclusiveness of the teaching interpretation, we need 
to concentrate especially upon that organized instru- 
ment, dedicated especially to the work of education, 
the church school. 


I 


The history of Christianity is the record of a 
teaching religion. At its best moments, Christianity 
has not been a campaign of propaganda, nor an 
evangelistic camp-meeting, nor a performance of 
solemn ritual. Rather it has been a school in Christian 
living. The liberal church school that is about its 
business will never forget that Jesus was primarily a 
Jewish teacher. He was the product of a teaching 
tradition. After the fall of the Temple in the sixth 
century, Judaism produced Beth-Midrash, ‘‘the house 
of teaching.”’ For five centuries the central officers in 
Judaism were teachers. The Torah, which we often 
mistranslate as “law,” is more accurately the “teach- 
ing.”” To be sure, the Jewish mind avoided philos- 
ophy, preferring vivid concrete story-telling; but al- 
ways its aim was to teach. Being a good teacher, 
Jesus did more with individuals than with crowds. 
Our fragmentary Gospels provide a record not pri- 
marily of his dealing with the multitudes but with case 
studies of countless individuals. The Samaritan 
woman at Jacob’s well is more typical of his teaching 
methods than the feeding of the five thousand. His 
life with his disciples was marked by a characteristic 
of all good teaching, a mutual sharing of experiences. 
He was more like a leader of a round table than like 
yesterday’s familiar figure of the Chautauqua lec- 
turer. 

The legacy of the Roman Church to modern lib- 
eral religion may best be summarized in its trium- 
phant work as a teaching faith. The record of the 
Roman Church in Northumbria in the seventh and 
eighth centuries is the story of a mind-training society 
transforming barbarians into civilized men and women. 
The Church was an educative instrument of incalcu- 
lable importance. It never became a mere preaching 
shop. Grammar schools, song schools, and monas- 
teries followed in the wake of Wilfred and his Roman 
monks. Israel’s Beth-Midrash, Jesus’ conversations 
with his friends in Palestine, the discipline of Rome in 
early England, all remind us that religion at its best 
is a patient teacher. Our need today then is a frank 
conviction that the teaching function is primary in 
religious work. The Unitarian emphasis for over a 
century upon the divine trait of clear thinking implies 
the corollary of a place and time for thinking. Legis- 
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lation in government without machinery for its en- 
forcement is recognized futility. Doctrinal statement 
by churches of the freedom of religious thought is 
equally futile unless reinforced by planned oppor- 
tunities for religious education. The truth requires 
a frank statement that the present inadequate minis- 
try of our church school is often explained by a lack of 
fundamental faith in the efficacy of the teaching 
process itself. The Sunday school is often a tradi- 
tional heirloom, a piece of inherited parish equipment 
which no one feels that he can dispose of without of- 
fending some members of the family and, like many 
antiques, it is something to be spoken of with pride, 
though never put to use lest it collapse. 

Ministers and laity alike have not yet accepted 
the fact of the church as a school in Christian living. 
Once this educational idea wins the inner approval of 
the church, it may be found that the old family Sunday 
school is capable of amazing transformation. It is 
unnecessary to plead too greatly that the church 
school today rarely receives the emphasis it should in 
a thorough-going teaching church. As evidence of its 
relative unimportance, one can note that at present 
the church gives ten per cent, occasionally twenty 
per cent, of its income, to the church school, while the 
community outside gives up to sixty per cent of its 
income for public education. With limited budgets, 
untrained teachers, short lesson periods, is it little 
wonder that youth leaves our churches equipped with 
little social vision, a modicum of religious informa- 
tion, and a feeble grasp of spiritual realities? 

A teaching church is still in the blue-print stage. 
A few temporary structures have been built. We 
have just begun to take religious education seriously. 
A pragmatic approach to religion will in many cases 
change not simply methods in the church school but 
the very quality of our religion. If we feel the force 
of the argument, if religion does its best work as a 
teacher, we can turn to our church schools and trans- 
form them from blundering machines into effective 
tools for the making of personal and communal 
character. 

II 

If we proceed upon the thesis that Christianity is 
a teaching religion, we must indeed be prepared for 
some marked shifts in the life of our liberal churches in 
the immediate future. Nodding assent to the shib- 
boleths of education is not enough. Religious educa- 
tion becomes the responsibility of the whole church. 
It is not something to be spoken of in the third person. 
No ghost-like “they” can do the task. The fallacy 
that specialists can relieve the church of its obligation 
as a teaching society has been shattered. An indif- 
. ferent clergyman cannot hire a director of religious edu- 
cation and scratch the church school off his agenda of 
duties. Today our churches are still pulpit-centered. 
A new balance between the church school and the 
other functions of the church is essential. There are 
many who realize that the day has passed when the 
religious and moral instruction of children can be en- 
trusted to volunteer, unskilled workers without special 
training in child study, religious culture, and adequate 
methods of juvenile instruction. Dilettantes in 
character building will not save the day. The business 
of directing the growing experiences of the child as he 


seeks to meet life successfully on all fronts is not a 
matter where an amateur may dabble. To conduct 
our church school on the level of dissemination of 
knowledge concerning religion is one thing, a com- 
paratively simple thing, but to pass the whole affair 
on to a higher level, the guiding of the child’s ex- 
periences and their interpretation in the light of lib- 
eral Christianity, is something else solar diameters 
away from book learning and lesson quarterlies. 

The enlightened church-school teacher today 
knows that a teaching religion has more to do than 
offer provender of biblical and “spiritual” instruction. 
Our new curriculum faces a much larger task. It 
aims at providing boys and girls in the world of the 
twentieth century with an ethical teaching which cuts 
across and defies most of the assumed values and 
standards. It delivers them from a sentimental and 
romantic religious faith, and endows them with an un- 
sparing realism in the face of a shockingly unjust and 
evil world. Such a program in the church school as- 
sumes that children in their countless daily relation- 
ships are making decisions and forming habits and 
establishing criteria of judgment, even as their parents 
who sit under the preaching of a problem-solving 
pulpit. 

The liberal does not dismiss religious education as 
a matter of a few new pedagogical devices that have 
gained current vogue. Technique is not the nub of 
the matter. Rather the teaching church is interested 
in producing a profound conviction on the part of 
parents and ministers that the church school can and 
must prepare the child for living creatively and dar- 


ingly in the midst of a confused and baffled world. |} 


With this assumption we are in a position to ask, 
how can we do this thing in a better way? 


hazard in its methods, accidental in its successes, un- 
planned in its larger operations. Paul Vieth’s story 
of the boy with a loaded gun standing under a tree is 
all too true a parable. 
the squirrel fell at his feet by a strange coincidence. 


It is often a marvel to the educator that even a portion |} 
of our religious instruction has succeeded. Out of the | 


welter of educational discussion a few major positions 


have been clearly defined to aid the teacher of today |} 


in the planning of his task. 


First, we have a growing conviction that pupils must || 
learn to think for themselves. As many sins have prob- |} 


ably been committed by befuddled brains as by un- 
regenerate hearts. 
come a central concern of the church school. Often- 
times it is the only possible place where great issues can 
be faced dispassionately, where a teacher may sit 
down with his pupils and gather facts, together ex- 
ploring, judging, and evaluating. 


Secondly, the church school is asked to perform || 


tasks formerly cared for in the home. Thechurch school, 
once a warehouse of religious information, has become 
a place where life itself is lived with one’s friends, 


where issues are faced and at least partial solutions |! 


found for many problems. Ultimate matters, re- 
ligious questions, moral codes, once the subject of 
family instruction and debate, are turned over to the 
church school. Whether of his own choice or not, the 


church-school teacher finds himself called upon to: |} 


It is all | 
too apparent that much of our teaching has been hap- | 


The gun did go off by error and ~ | 


The very art of thinking has be- 
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serve as a religious specialist dealing with subjects 
rarely touched upon elsewhere in the child’s experi- 
ences. _ If a teaching church fails to meet this chal- 
lenge, it may as well confess itself insolvent and issue 
papers in bankruptcy. Thirty-minute sermons can 
never possibly encompass these matters successfully. 
If religion is to make a legitimate contribution to the 
life of the modern child, its work must be done through 
this agency. 

Thirdly, a primary stress is laid today upon the 
present rather than the future experience of thechild. The 
church school must help him to meet his present needs. 
Its great concern is to make him a more successful 
member of his family now, a more livable playmate 
with his friends, a more interested and contributive 
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member of his community. The abundant life Jesus 
talked about must be found in the present tense rather 
than in the future. The liberal teacher has discovered 
that no child is a neutral in society. If this conviction 
of modern education is taken earnestly, it will revolu- 
tionize our curricula. New emphasis will appear upon 
the building of the Kingdom of God in the present 
tense. It will offer a clear-cut presentation of the 
social teachings of the Christian faith. This does not 
mean that there will be no courses in the history of the 
Jews, the origin of the Christian Church, or the lives of 
the Christian “heroes. It does mean, however, that 
all curriculum material will shape itself into one arrow- 
head to be aimed at one target, the implementing of 
the child’s life here and now in an actual world order. 


Copenhagen for $255 


Charles R. Joy 


cy ay ONTRARY to a rather widespread impression, 
iw Ys) it will be possible for Unitarians to attend 
a fYX| the Eleventh International Congress of Free 
‘(Saz98!} Christians and Others Religious Liberals at 
very little expense, if they travel under the auspices of 
‘the American Unitarian Association and the Uni- 
versalist General Convention. 

An all-expense trip to Copenhagen and back, go- 
‘ing by way of England, and returning by way of Ger- 
many and Holland, will cost only $255 for forty-four 
‘days (third class), or $295 for forty-four days (tourist 
class). These extraordinarily low rates have been 
‘made possible by special concessions on sea and land, 
and by very favorable arrangements made by the 
liberals in Denmark for hotel accommodations. The 
cost of living has not increased in England, Holland, 
fand Denmark, and while the dollar has depreciated 
joverseas, this depreciation is more than offset by the 
Jadvantageous terms that we have been able to make. 
The experienced traveler in Europe knows that 
ithe rates for these tours, which average $5.79 a day 
(for the third class, and $6.70 a day for the tourist 
iclass, have never been excelled even in the days of 
icheapest European travel. One has only to compare 
jthese rates with rates quoted in the past, and still 
jmore with rates quoted by the tourist agencies for the 
present year, to be convinced that there is no reason 
‘for hesitating about this trip because of the feeling 
that the antics of the dollar and the general increase 
Jin steamship and railroad tariffs have made a European 
jjourney too expensive to be considered this year. 
Indeed, if one compares these rates with the cost of 
imany a vacation in America, he may be convinced 
ithat it is cheaper to go to Copenhagen this summer 
athan to stay at home. 

Many inquiries concerning the Congress have 
jalready been received. It is urgent that cabins on 
ithe steamship be secured at once, and that the deposits 
required, $20 in the case of the first trip mentioned and 
$35 in the case of the second, be made immediately. 
|The management of the tours has reserved choice 
fsections of the steamer until April 1. It is possible, 
jout not certain, that this space may be reserved for a 
‘slightly longer period, but it cannot in fairness to the 
jsteamship company be reserved for belated bookings. 


It is very important, therefore, if there is the slightest 
possibility of going abroad this summer, that bookings 
should be made at once. _ If for any reason it is desired 
later to cancel these reservations, all deposits will be 
cheerfully refunded until three weeks before sailing, 
and even after that date at the discretion of the steam- 
ship company. There is everything to be gained by 
an immediate booking. Delay may forfeit the chance 
to participate in this great Congress at these inex- 
pensive rates. 

The tour of which we are speaking is, of course, 
the lowest-priced tour which has been planned for the 
summer. It takes one by a fairly direct route through 
England, across the North Sea to Esbjerg on the west 
coast of Denmark, and then across Denmark to Copen- 
hagen. It returns by way of Germany and Holland to 
Rotterdam, whence the steamer is taken for America. 
Expenses for hotels and meals are fully provided for 
in Copenhagen, where one sojourns for a little more 
than three weeks. This stay makes possible attend- 
ance at the Summer School of Theology at the Uni- 
versity of Copenhagen, attendance at the Youth’s 
Camp and Youth’s Conference, and finally attend- 
ance at the sessions of the International Congress it- 
self. Certain excursions, entertainments, and social 
events are included in the arrangements. If one does 
not desire to attend the lectures at the Summer 
School of Theology, many lovely and very inexpensive 
excursions may be made to all parts of Denmark, Nor- 
way, Sweden, and Germany, and to the islands of the 
Baltic. Copenhagen itself is one of the world’s 
loveliest cities. With its rich historic traditions that 
go back to the eleventh century, with its famed mu- 
seums and handsome buildings, with its gardens and 
its beech-woods and its esplanades along the shore, 
with its deer park and its outdoor restaurants and its 
bathing beaches, it is a city almost unrivaled in the 
affections of the seasonedtraveler. Itisagay,smiling, 
cosmopolitan city. 

Those who are interested in the Congress should 
apply at once to the Tour Secretary, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass., for full information about the trip, re- 
membering that early deposits secure the best cabins. 

Other longer and more extensive tours are out- 
lined elsewhere in this number of The Register. 
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Early Unitarians 
Charles Graves 


Chapter IT) 

HAT direction, if any, the Unitarian move- 
ment, now definitely under way, would 
have taken had it not been for the unre- 
SOX strained hostilities of the orthodox group 

led by The Panoplist editors, it is futile to speculate. 
The outstanding fact is that, while the Unitarian 
pioneers were trying hard to convince themselves that 
truth needed no definite organization to support it, 
that it would, in their own words, slowly and silently 
propagate itself, they were daily being made more 
aware of the hard fact that definitely organized bodies 
could at least make it mighty hard going for truth, 
and indeed poison people’s minds against it. 

To the point here is the account of a curious ex- 
hibition of orthodox hostility coming from Belcher- 
town, Mass. Rev. Experience Porter, on his own 
initiative, celebrated a public fast on account of the 
alarming progress of Unitarianism. In a thousand 
other arresting and subtle ways the orthodox leaders 
sought to awaken and intensify the fear that the prog- 
ress of Unitarianism meant the progressive destruction 
of Christianity. Thus, willy-nilly, the Unitarians were 
forced to find ways of dealing with these ceaseless ef- 
forts to turn public sentiment against them. 

They had already made several notable ‘“‘non- 
sectarian’”’ efforts to disseminate their religious ideas, 
and had discovered that none proved to be effective, 
and it should be set down to their credit that they were 
adventurous enough to try to spread a specific gospel in 
ways, as they said, different from other missionary 
organizations. 

The orthodox leaders were bent on attributing an 
anti-Christian spirit to everything the liberals ven- 
tured todo. They were not willing to allow them even 
the merits of an unsectarian purpose. Thus, the 
Evangelical Missionary Society, though in its declared 
purpose and method of actual operations non-sectarian, 
was condemned as a Unitarian institution, and though 
The Monitor was published with a definite assertion 
that the writers should “‘avoid all sectarian and doc- 
trinal disputes” this did not save it from being bitterly 
denounced as unchristian. No matter how much the 
Unitarians strove to initiate nonsectarian enterprises 


they were denounced as seeking to create a non- 


Christian sect. 

As the campaign of misrepresentation grew more 
bitter, Unitarians were compelled to think, not less of 
their plans to keep clear of all sectarianism, but more 
of the necessity of making some sort of associated effort 
to get their ideas correctly before the people. They 
had chosen to use the phrase “‘pure religion,” hoping to 
show that religion was something too big for any sec- 
tarian monopoly, but the persistent charge that Uni- 
tarianism was non-Christian, even anti-Christian, 
not only spurred them to fight for their right to the 
Christian name, but also forced upon them the con- 
viction that it was a duty they owed to themselves and 
to the religious life of the world to make some sort of 
associated endeavor to put their gospel squarely and 
plainly before the people. 


Something of the way by which these Unitarian 
pioneers experimentally worked out their destiny can 
be gathered from the records of what came to be re- 
ferred to, more or less facetiously, as the “A. A.,” or — 
““Anonymous Association.” 

The imputed title is significant. Why “Anony- — 
mous?” These were not the men to do “queer” — 
things. They were not humorists. If organize they 
must it should be without a name and this, most likely, 
because they were resolved to keep clear of anything 
that sounded like sectarianism. It is not to be sup- 
posed they were afraid of a name as such, but they 
were in mortal fear of being limited by a name. Had — 
they possessed a larger sense of humor they would have © 
seen that to organize an association without a name 
did not make it less an organization with a definite | 
character and distinctive purpose. They did go so far 
as to speak of themselves as an “Association of Uni-_ 
tarian Christians,’ but through all the records the or- | 
ganization is spoken of as “the Association.” 

Fortunately the records of this Association are } 
unusually complete. Like all such records, however, 
they are provokingly brief. It is not, however, dif- } 
ficult to visualize the actual activities. 4 

The records begin with this statement: “In Feb-— 
ruary of the year 1822, several gentlemen of Boston | 
and Cambridge conceived the design of forming an 
Association of Unitarian Christians, for the purpose 
hereafter mentioned. The meeting, at which they | 
resolved to proceed in the work, was held at the house }} 
of Rev. E. W. Channing (Mt. Vernon Street). There jj 
were present, Mr. Channing; Professor Morton; Pro- 
fessor Ticknor; Mr. Ware; Rev. Mr. Palfrey. 5 | 

“They there agreed to invite the following persons }} 
to meet with them on Monday evening, the 25th of |] 
February, at the same place: Hon. Josiah Quincy; Rev. |] 
Charles Lowell; George Bond; Rev. Dr. Ware; Pro- 
fessor Frisbie; Rev. Mr. Tuckerman; Rev. Mr. Walker; }} 
John Ware, M. D.; Jonathan Phillips; S. Higginson, } 
Jr.; Rev. Mr. Parkman; Benjamin Guild; and George 
B. Emerson.” Five of these thirteen responded to the 
invitation, four of them being laymen. | 

Here we seem to touch definite beginnings of the }}j 
American Unitarian Association. The record of the | 
February 25 meeting is of marked interest. | 

“Rey. Dr. Channing; Mr. Higginson; Mr. Guildd | 


— 


Rev. Mr. Parkman; Mr. Palfrey; Mr. Norton; Mr. ff 
Ticknor; Mr. Phillips; Mr. Emerson, met at the place} 
agreed on (the house of Mr. Channing), and acceded ] 
to the following articles, proposed by Mr. Norton, ViZ.¢ | 

“Tt has been thought desirable to form an As-}f 
sociation of Unitarian Christians, the objects of which | 
shall be the following: | 

“1. To extend the knowledge of what we regard 
as true religion, and to promote its practical influence. |} 

“Tn doing this, we disclaim all sectarian pur-} 
poses, and engage to free ourselves, as far as possible, 
from all sectarian feelings. We would propose to 
ourselves no other ultimate purpose, than the promo-} 
tion of real piety and virtue. 


I} 


| 
| 
I 
| 


We are desirous to 
spread the knowledge of true religion, or, in other 


/ own. 


a 
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words, of the doctrines taught by God through Jesus 
Christ, because we consider true religion or Chris- 
tianity, as the principal means of improving the moral 
state of man, of raising his character in this world, and 
of enabling him to prepare for the future. In diffus- 
ing a correct knowledge of it, we desire to regard it 
always under this aspect. We view only with sorrow 
a speculative belief of the truth, unaccompanied by 
its proper fruits. We desire to,witness the rejection of 
no erroneous system of belief, the influence of which, 
from the mixture of important truths, may, on the 
whole, be beneficial, except so far as their place may 
be supplied by higher and more operative principles 
of conduct. In conformity with these purposes and 
views, we specify as our second object: 

“2. To promote any plans of a public nature for 
_ improving the condition of society. We conceive 
that, as men, it is our duty and happiness to do good; 
, and that, as Christians, we are called upon to imitate 
_ the example of him who came not to be ministered 
unto, but to minister. We regard as the distinguishing 
_ virtue of our religion the charity which seeketh not her 
We wish, through mutual counsel and assist- 
ance, so to direct our efforts, that they may produce 
the best effects. We think that the example of 
benevolent activity, which has been given by one re- 
spectable portion of Christians, the Friends, is worthy 
of all imitation. We are desirous that Unitarian 
Christians as a body, should likewise be distinguished 
by their earnest and judicious efforts in promoting 
attempts to improve the condition of their fellowmen. 
_ Our purpose therefore will be to increase the operation 
} and effect of these principles on ourselves and others; 
| and especially among those who may be regarded as 
holding our religious belief. It may be further speci- 
_ fied therefore as an object of our Association: 
“3. To produce a unity of purpose and effort 
_ among Unitarian Christians to the ends already 
_ mentiorfed. 
“This object we think, may be essentially pro- 
| moted by the Association now formed. We desire to 
| feel, ourselves, and we wish that it may be character- 
_ istic of its members to feel a deep interest in the cause 
| of rational religion, and an earnest desire to promote 
| its practical effects. It is proposed that the Associa- 
tion shall consist both of clergymen and laymen; and 
' it is believed that much more may be accomplished by 
_a union of its members, than could be by their dis- 
connected individual efforts. We believe that much 
may be done by it to give a just tone of correct senti- 
| ment and of deep and serious feeling to the whole body 
_ of Unitarian Christians: and to form among them a 
character corresponding to their belief. To this end 
| it is desired that each member, as he may have oppor- 
tunity, should correspond with Unitarian Christians 
in different parts of the country, for the purpose of 
- obtaining information and of otherwise promoting the 
objects of this Society. 
“With these objects constantly in view, it is pro- 
posed to meet twice each month, in the evening. 
“The purpose of this meeting shall be to delib- 
erate upon any means to effect the objects before men- 
tioned, and to produce, as far as may be, a unity of 
effort among the members in the adoption of these 
means.” 


This notable document, quoted only in part, 
makes clear that the name Unitarian was the accepted 
title and that Professor Norton and Dr. Channing 
were the directing and inspiring spirits in the setting 
up of this Association which very soon was to be dis- 
cussing the advisability of creating a Unitarian As- 
sociation of national scope. That Professor Norton 
should stress repeatedly the nonsectarian character 
and intent of the Association is understandable. It 
is important to note that he was just as anxious that 
there should be no mistaking its theological and ethical 
position. The emphasis is placed on the “‘practical 
effects” of a “rational religion.’”” These men wished 
it to be clearly understood that they preached a ra- 
tional religion because it was to them “‘the principal 
means of improving the moral state of man, and of 
raising his character in the world.’”’ This being their 
purpose it is not surprising that in the meetings of the 
“A. A.,” or “‘Association of Unitarian Christians,” the 
discussion should center about questions that con- 
cerned everyday affairs more often than theological 
matters. Some of the subjects discussed were: “Va- 
grant Boys and Girls,” ‘‘Whether the Association can 
do anything to encourage the employment of the male 
poor,” ‘“Whether the Asylum for Boys would be more 
advantageously situated in the country than in the 
city,” “Is it expedient to establish a central office and 
compensated agent for various religious and benevolent 
societies?’ “Can some measure be devised for furnish- 
ing the poor of the city habitations more economical 
and comfortable than are now provided?”’ “‘Isit expedi- 
ent to form an association or committee to furnish em- 
ployment to discharged convicts?” “‘What methods 
can be taken to improve and select books for chil- 
dren?” ‘‘Cannot measures be adopted for opening an 
asylum for indigent widows and single women?” 
Nor is it surprising that in the meetings of the “A. A.” 
there should be frequent discussion of possible steps 
to be taken to aid in the establishment of Unitarian 
churches in different parts of the city of Boston and 
in other cities. Here are hints of those pioneer move- 
ments for human betterment which were sooner or 
later to spring from within the Unitarian Association 
as its most natural fruits. 

The details of this Association’s activities are not 
essential to this story. But just because it is in its 
membership and purpose Unitarian, and more par- 
ticularly because the question of bringing Unitarians 
throughout the country together in annual convention 
was one of the questions more often discussed than 
any other, these eighteen men who associated them- 
selves together in February of the year 1822 are 
worthy of remembrance. Four others were added 
during the year. They were: ‘Charles G. Loring, 
David Reed, Lewis Tappan, Hon. Richard Sullivan.” 
It is interesting, if not significant, that eleven of those 
men are clergy and eleven laymen. Five more were 
added during 1823. They were: “Alden Bradford, 
Professor Willard, Converse Francis, Orville Dewey, 
and Jared Sparks.’”’ Three more came in the follow- 
ing year, 1824: ‘Ezra S. Gannett, Francis W. P. Green- 
wood, Samuel A. Eliot.’”” These are the men who laid 
the foundations of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion. 

(To be continued) 
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THE VINSON NAVAL BILL 


Y the passage of the Vinson Bill through both 
Houses of Congress the nation is committed 
to a gigantic program of naval construction. 

Adding the $230,000,000 of N. R. A. funds already ap- 
propriated for naval construction, this program calls 
for an expenditure of about $750,000,000 in the next 
five years. This is not the whole story of naval ex- 
penditure. Our naval appropriation for the year 
1933-34 is $282,310,000, which overtops the appro- 
priation of Great Britain for the same year by $21,959,- 
800. The completion of our naval program in 1942 
ealls for an enlisted personnel of approximately 
105,000 men, an addition of 25,300 men to the present 
strength, and for about 7,000 line officers, an addition 
of about 1,500 officers. This will raise the regular ex- 
penditure of the Navy Department to well over 
$500,000,000 a year, about double the present appro- 
priation. 

In a period of terrible depression this expenditure 
upon war preparation is an outrage upon humanity 
and an insult to the conscience of the Christian people 
of America. Asa sop to conscience and humanity, the 
program is widely heralded as a means of relieving un- 
employment. If that is the object desired, a first-class 
war would be far more effective. That would im- 
mediately enroll millions of men in army and navy; 
it would set other millions to work building ships, 
making munitions, carrying on transportation, and 


working factories, fields, and mines at full blast. If 


employment is the objective, there lies ready to hand 
the great opportunity of providing millions of workers 
in the United States with decent homes, adequate for 


health, morals, and reasonable comfort. This would 
relieve the intolerable housing conditions which are 
a disgrace to America. | 
Why do we need this great navy? We are told 
by naval authorities that it is not needed to defend our 
home shores, but that such a fleet is necessary to pro- 
tect our distant possessions and to keep open the long 
lines of communication in the event of war. What 
are these possessions?. The Philippines and Hawaii. 
So far as the Philippines are concerned we have solemn- 
ly pledged our honor to grant the islands their inde- 
pendence when the Filipinos have established an or- 
derly government. That time has come. We should 
immediately grant this independence upon terns 
honorable to the Philippines, not in the shamefully 
partisan and selfish spirit of the notorious Hare-Hawes- 
Cutting Act, which the Filipinos have rejected. In — 
granting the Philippines their independence we should, 
of course, negotiate treaties of neutralization with the | 
chief Pacific powers. The same might be done with | 
Hawaii. This would rid us of a dangerous liability | 
and destroy the need of a larger navy. | 
Some apologists for a big navy say, we do not ex- — 
pect to fight, but our trade and diplomacy need a | 
strong navy for bargaining purposes. With such a © 
navy, we could say to the foreign office of another | 
nation, ‘“‘Would it not be wise to accept our point of 
view? Lookatour navy!’ Butifwehaverenounced | 
war as an instrument of national policy, should we not — 
also, in the same spirit, renounce the big stick in di- | 
plomacy and rest our case on justice and reason? . 
If we set free and neutralize our distant posses- 
sions and propose to deal justly with other nations, we 
have nothing to fear. Under these circumstances a 
big naval program is an insult to the intelligence and — 
humanity of America, and a provocation to a mad race 
of armaments leading inevitably, once again, to war. 
This program is an open challenge to the Christian |} 
Church of America to consecrate itself as never before — 
to widespread and intense action in behalf of world — 
peace. Unless the millions of church members re- || 
nounce the ideals of the Prince of Peace they will never | 
rest content while militarism scorns our national a || 
pledge to abolish war, and mocks the longing of Chris- | 


tian hearts for the triumph of good will in the frater- 
nity of the nations. 


* x 


Frederic J. Gauld. 
) ) 


JUSTICE FOR THE OFFENDER | 


N all situations it is very difficult to put oneself in |} 
another’s place. In point of fact, it is easier to |} 
condemn than it is to understand. It takes no | 

intellectual effort to denounce the wrongdoer. It is |} 
an emotional response to what we feel to be wrong. |! 
But if we could understand why, if we could forget the 
wrong and turn our attention to the doer, the first in- |} 
telligent question that we would ask is, ‘““Why did he ' | 
doit?” It is the beginning of an inquiry which means |} 
that we must hold in leash our own passions and |} 
bring to bear the cold, steady eye of reason as far as || 
possible upon the situation. This is no child’s play. |) 
This is the work of strong men and women. The || 
purely emotional response, no matter how much vig- |} 
orous denunciation goes into it, is merely an expres- | 
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sion of weakness; the more violent it becomes, the 
revelation of greater weakness. A building is set on 
fire; life is endangered. It is evidently the work of an 
incendiary. The man is denounced. He is arrested, 
held as a criminal, is finally tried, convicted, and 
sent to the penitentiary. The desire for vengeance 
being satisfied, the passions of people having subsided, 
they await with more or less complacency the return 
of the victim from the penitentiary to set another fire. 
These people, loud in their denunciation, demand- 
ing punishment and calling for vengeance, are just 
poor, weak sentimentalists. To be sure, they tried to 
hide their sentimentality by calling other people, who 
wanted to approach the problem rationally from the 
‘point of view of the intellect, sentimentalists. But 
this does not change the fact that these people have 
made a purely emotional response to the situation. 

On the other hand, there were some people in the 
community who said, ‘‘We have sociologists, penolo- 
gists, psychiatrists, men who have made a study of 
crime and the causes thereof.’”” These men say, 
“Let’s find out why this man set the fire.” So they 
call in these people of knowledge. Their first cry is 
not for vengeance, but for information. As a result 
the man is discovered to be a pyromanaic, one pos- 
sessed with an irresistible impulse to set fires. So he 
is sent to a hospital, not for a year or five years, but 
until he is cured. 

As long as human beings are as they are, it is to 
be assumed that they will have emotional reactions 
to what they consider evil. The intelligent, thoughtful 
man is the one who has strength to rise above the pure- 
ly physical, to a consideration of causes. 

Arthur L. Weatherly. 
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SPECTATORS OR PARTICIPANTS? 


T is frequently said, and is quite generally believed, 
that we are standing at the door of a new age; 
that an old era has come to an end and a new one 

s taking form. We hear conflicting predictions about 
the future. 

Voices of despair are telling us that we are in the 
2vening twilight which precedes the dark. The old 
moral and religious sanctions have broken down. 
Lawlessness and greed are at the helm. International 
anarchy is preparing for another war, more terrible 
shan the last one. When it comes it will destroy 
tivilization and return the world to primeval chaos. 

On the other hand there are radiant optimists 
who see only the silver lining of the clouds. They are 
qmmmindful of the fact that these clouds cast dark 
shadows over the landscape, full of the threats and 
menace of coming storm. They tell us we are at the 
Jawn of a new and better day. 

In the midst of confused and conflicting opinions 
vhat shall we do? We—and that means those in 
ositions of leadership, and the great multitude of us 
vho look to leaders in thought and action for guidance 
—may choose between two positions. We may adopt 
he policy of ‘“‘watchful waiting.” We may be like 
he audience at a moving-picture show, passively 
vondering how the plot will unfold. 

Or we may become active participators, helping 
o determine the outcome. We may deliberately de- 


‘cide what the new age ought to be. 
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We may choose 
the ideals, social, political, economic, moral, and re- 
ligious, which if followed will direct the changing 
world along the line of the visions and dreams of the 
prophets and seers, who have looked forward to a 
time when ‘justice shall run down like waters and 
righteousness like an overflowing stream.’ Then, 
having determined what ought to be, we may give 
ourselves to the task of translating the ideal into 
reality. We may contribute the best efforts of head, 
heart, and hand to the institutions and forces in the 
community, state, and nation, and in international 
relations, which are working to remake the world, and 
to build upon the ruins of the old order a new and 
better order. Thus, instead of being passive spec- 
tators we may be active participants in determining 
what the new age shall be. 
T. Clinton Brockway. 


* * 


THE CENTER OF LOYALTY 


S liberals we need a new center of loyalty for our 
practical work. The pioneer emphasis on free- 
dom encouraged gains in science, in invention, 

and in private corporations. Now the demand is that 
all gains be organized for the common social good. 
As this insistent demand for social teamwork comes to 
the front it leaves many of our churches far behind, 
for our independent churches have always been weak 
in teamwork. 

We may hesitate to change our center of loyalty 
from individual freedom to social teamwork, because 
this latter often appeals to fear and so uses coercion. 
The fear may not be that of a bloody revolution, or 
even of a continuing economic depression. It may be 
just the vague, resentful, animal feeling of discom- 
fort which even necessary and evolutionary changes 
often arouse. This fear strengthens the hands of any 
militant minority which tries to exert pressure by mix- 
ing economic theories and social ideals with threats. 
This is something to which liberals, with emphasis on 
free and lonesome choice, have been historically op- 
posed. 

There is a third and larger center of loyalty needed 
for both individual freedom and social teamwork. 
This is loyalty to ‘the understanding heart,’”’ based on 
a liberal faith in man, either as a center in himself, or 
asachild of God. If the individual is to choose wisely, 
if the social group is to organize intelligently, if we are 
to avoid moving forward violently, then we must 
train the sympathetic mind, which tries to understand 
how the problems of different classes and nations arise. 
This means that in our church schools, our discussion 
clubs, and from the pulpit we should always aim to 
build up, not only a sympathetic understanding of 
other religions, which we have always done, but also 
an intelligent understanding of all sincere proposals 
for the improvement of the common life. There is 
great need of a religion which not only says, “here let 
no man be stranger,” but also, “‘here let no sincere plan 
for more efficient and brotherly social teamwork be 
stranger.’ Our historic faith in man should enable us 
to organize the emotions as well as the reason for this 
much neglected but much needed unifying work. 

Robert S. Loring. 
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BOOKS: EDUCATION IN RELIGION | 


Church Schools of Today. By Hugh 


Hartshorne and Harle V. Hhrhart. New 
Haven: Yale University Press. 260 pp. 
$2.00. 

All persons familiar with the Yale 


Studies in Religious Education will wel- 
come this latest volume in the series. To 
those who have read the preceding books 
in this series no labored argument is 
needed here. A word ought to be said, 
however, for those who expect something 
they will not find in these books. None of 
them is popular in nature. They are not 
“helpful little books rich in suggestion.” 
“Church Schools of Today’ is an admir- 
able exposition of a scientific and much- 
needed study of ten modern church schools 
in the United States. The scientific method 
as far as possible was employed throughout 
by trained investigators. The findings 
which this book present are not interpreted 
or evaluated, but simply presented. There 
is no suppression of discouraging truth 
nor inflation of optimistic trends. As can 
be seen at a glance, this book is intended 
for church workers and ministers genuinely 
interested in progressive experiments in 
religious education. 

The church schools selected were chosen 
as the most efficient rather than the 
average, in order that the work to be re- 
ported might prove suggestive for the ex- 
periment elsewhere. ‘“The average has no 
value either as a standard or as a stimu- 
lus.”’ 

The various aspects of the study of 
which this is one unit suggest that most 
ehurch schools of today are still quite 
largely under the influence of the tradi- 
tional assumptions upon which current 
methods of religious education have been 
built. It was of special interest to this 
reviewer to find that “the larger part of 
real thinking in the churches which co- 
operated in this experiment seems to have 
been stimulated by developments in other 
phases of education rather than by pioneers 
in the field of religious education.” It 
was not the religious educator but the 
social science research worker in the uni- 
versity and the secular-school supervisor 
that suggested radical experiments in the 
church school, such as the clinical ap- 
proach, search for discovered needs, and 
the acceptance of the functional process. 

Of chief value for the average religious 
educator is the discussion on page 221 of 
the need for a closer integration of the 
church school and the community. “Aside 
from habitual missionary interests, only 
slight effort to get acquainted with and 
meet community needs was discovered, 
and only the most meager cooperation 
with other churches and other agencies. 
The kingdom of God cannot come to a 
community divided against itself.”’ One 


takes courage in the statement of the au- 
thors of this book that quite generally 
the leadership and teaching staff of the 
present-day church school is eager, loyal, 
and increasingly well trained. The weak- 
ness lies not so much in those who do the 
work, but in a limited picture of the task to 
be accomplished, anda traditional approach 
where a more radical one is needed. 
Stephen FH. Fritchman. 
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Inspired Children. By Olive M. Jones. 
New York: Harper and Brothers. $1.25. 


When the famous former president of 
the National Educational Association, 
Olive Jones, became a Grouper it was news. 
When she took over the church school of 
Calvary Church, New York, the head- 
quarters of the Oxford Groups in America, 
that was news also. And now in her book 
telling of how the principles of the Groups 
(Buchmanism, if you do not like the word 
Oxford Groups) are applied to the religious 
training of children, she is going to make 
more news. There are two classes of 
people who ought to read this book, those 
who like the Groups and those who do not. 
Both will learn a great deal from it. For 
instance, that religion is something to be 
practiced, not just talked about. Also 
that it is not the business of the church 
school to make young theologians out of 
the pupils. She warns us against trying to 
correct little children’s ideas ot God; 
against teaching little children rote prayers, 
particularly the banal “Now, I lay me.” 

The first part of the book is clinical 
material, the stories of children who have 
been taught by the Groups method. It is 
not only entertaining, even thrilling, read- 
ing, but it is also heart-searching. Many 
an adult conscience will be smitten by a 
word proceeding from the mouth of one of 
these little ones. 

To this parson, Miss Jones’s book is 
nothing short of revolutionary. When a 
minister considers a method to be so good 
that he is revolutionizing his own life and 
that of his church school with it, the ad- 
jective can hardly be called superlative. 
Tolle, lege. 

John Clarence Petrie. 
ok * 


Kindergarten Method in the Church 
School. ByHdna Dean Baker. New York: 
The Abingdon Press. 353 pp. $1.50. 


An invaluable contribution to the con- 
duct of beginners’ classes in any church 
school, and to the understanding of the re- 
ligious needs and potentialities of the four 
and five-year-old child. As superintendent 
of the Beginners’ Department in a large 
mid-western church school, and president 
of the National Kindergarten and Ele- 
mentary College, Miss Raker brings to 


this study a rich background of experience. — 

The scope of the book is indicated by the | 
titles of its five main sections: The Child, 
Subject Matter, Equipment, Administra- — 
tion, and The Teacher. The emphasis is : 
upon the first two, in which the author 
shows a fine mastery of child psychology 
and educational technique. It is not 
enough that a teacher should be willing 
to teach, or that she should be fond of 
little children. She should try to under- 
stand thoroughly the mental and emotional 
nature of childhood, not only from books 
but by observation, and through contact 
with the home and the parents. The 
chapters on story-telling, the use of pic- 
tures, the value of dramatization, and 
music in the kindergarten are replete with 
practical suggestions. Questions and a 
bibliography following each chapter make 
the book particularly helpful not only to — 
the individual teacher, but also to teacher- — 
training classes and parent-teacher groups. — 

Elbridge F. Stoneham. 


* * 
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Leadership Education in the Church. 
By Forrest Lamar Knapp. New York: 
The Abingdon Press. 278 pp. $1.25. 

The Director of Leadership Training 
and Church Schoo! Administration of the }} 
International Council of Religious Educa- | 
tion gathers up in this book his conclusions 
and recommendations for leadership train- 
ingin the church. It isa stimulating book, 
full of practical suggestions. It assumes 
that the church has many things to do so- 
that every member can find something for } 
which he is fitted and with which he can 
make a real contribution. The chapter ]}]} 
on getting started on a program is well 
worth while, and the examples it gives are | 
simple and usable. The book cannot fail 
| 


to help all who are engaged in any way in 
* * ; 
The Teaching Parson and His People. } 
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Edwin Fairley. 


the program of the church. Its evangelical 
background is in no way offensive to liberal 
readers. 

By John Reginald Lumb. London: Society. | 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 182 | 
Pp.  ol.50: 

No minister or church-school worker 
should hesitate to read ‘The Teaching 
Parson and His People” because it em- 
ploys Anglican categories of speech. Th 
truth is, this little book of 180 pages is alive }} 
with those issues which disturb and con- |] 
cern every thoughtful teaching minister. |] 
Mr. Lumb’s thesis is that adult education | 
is a real part of the pastoral office. This 4} 
book limits itself almost entirely to the }i 
techniques and objectives of adult re- 


ligious education in the local parish. It is H 
richly suggestive of concrete issues to bef]. 


— 


' every alert parson recognizes. 
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made the nub of adult discussion groups 
and parish forums. 

He begins his forthright volume by ex- 
ploding the unwarranted assumption that 
knowledge of things religious comes by 
intuition. To him the fundamental matter 
is this: We must have a teaching attitude 
on the part of the minister and a learning 
attitude on the part of the people. The 
teaching minister finds three avenues for 
his program of adult education: parish 
visiting, small discussion groups, and the 
teaching sermon. Nowhere has this re- 
viewer seen so cogent an argument for the 
informal teaching which is made possible 
through conscientious pastoral visits of 
the parish. 

No American minister can forget Mr. 
Lumb’s telling words, “There is no royal 
by-pass that leaves out visiting.” He re- 
minds his fellow-workers in the ministry of 
the incalculable benefits which present 
themselves when a man or woman says 
during a pastoral call, ‘“‘I have often won- 
dered, Mr. ——.” This is an opportunity 
for adult education. The learning parson 
makes it his business to point up the in- 
tellectual conscience of his people. His 
comments upon the sanctity of the minis- 
ter’s study periods ought to be penned in 
letters of fire: “The study period is no op- 
tional addendum. It is a fundamental 
necessity. This is true of every parish in 
the slums or Mayfair.”’ Truths like these 
pass all tariff barriers. There is no na- 
tional stamp upon them. Mr. Lumb’s 
suggestions are minted in the coin which 
It cannot 
be too highly recommended for those in- 


| terested in the business it sets about to 
' perform. 


5 Stephen H. Fritchman. 


* % 


Commission Report: The Film in 


National Life. London: George Allen and 


Unwin Lid. 1932. 


This report of an English “enquiry into 
educational and cultural films and into the 


1 shilling. 


| service which the cinematograph may ren- 
der to educational and social progress”’ is 


the result of three years’ study by a com- 
mission appointed by all the British na- 


| tional organizations interested in such 
_ topics. 


It cannot be too highly com- 
mended for the thoroughness with which it 


| presents the subject, despite the fact that 
' the United States is almost ignored. 


Its 
summaries of conditions in other countries, 


| of the trade terms, processes, and problems, 


of other’s reports, its bibliography, as well 
as the plan for a central British control, are 
all unusual and valuable. An idea of the 
general argument may be obtained from 
the following extracts: 

“The cinema is of immense value as a 
cheap form of amusement for parents as 
well as for children. Improvement is not 
only practicable but a matter of great na- 
tional importance. The dominance of the 
printed word is challenged—the cinema is 
the only force which is comparable to 
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broadcasting, yet in England (and in Eng- 
land alone) the film industry continues to 
develop without effective contact with the 
culture of the country. 

“In a film-producing country the film 
has more than a domestic interest. It is not 
a business, it is a national concern. For the 
prestige of a great nation is already atfected 
by the films which it exports. The lack of 
guidance and order impedes progress, and 
wastes effort. 

“What is needed is not matinees for 
children, but a regular public entertain- 
ment suited to the family party. 

“We feel that a close supervision (as in 
Russia) of an entertainment or an art, is 
unnatural, unhealthy, and not in national 
tradition. We hope to see the machinery 
of cooperation in the form of a National 
Film Institute set up under government 
auspices. We submit that the constructive 
use of the cinema is a form of national 
planning from which the finest intelligences 
of the country should no longer hold aloof.” 
Bertha M. Lyttle. 


Standards and Trends in Religious 
Education. By Hugh Hartshorne, Helen 
R. Siearns and Willard EH. Uphaus. New 
Haven: Yale University Press. Published 
for the Institute of Social and Religious Re- 
search. 230 pp. $2.00. 

A volume obviously designed for re- 
ligious educators and church workers. It 
presents an exhaustive analysis of condi- 
tions in church schools (Part I), and trends 
among college students (Part If). The 
chief conclusions are in Part [ that we are 
for the most part drifting; in Part II that 
there is a vast difference between teaching 
academic facts about religion, and in ex 
posing young people to the dynamic of 
deep religious experience. The suggestion 
is offered that only genuinely religious 
people should be called upon to teach re- 
ligion. 

Lyman V. Rutledge. 


* a 


BOOKS FOR YOUTH 


Two Sons. By Charles T.Ford. Boston: 
Christopher Publishing House. 102 pp. 
$1.50. 

Why does a person write a book unless 
he has something worth while to say? 
Why, above all things, choose the drama, 
unless he has something really dramatic 
to say? Why does a publisher print stuff 
unless it is well written? 

This book is called ‘‘Two Sons.” It 
should be ‘“‘T'wo Sins’’—the first was the 
writing, the second was the publishing of it. 

J. Gilbert Peirce. 


* 


Let There Be Light. A pageant-drama. 
By Eliot Field. New York: American 
Bible Society. 87 pp. $.25. 


Many hymns and other forms of music, 
a liberal amount of scripture, and orig- 
inal writing much after the pattern of the 
old moralities make up the substance of 
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this attempt to exalt the Bible. There are 
seventy-one pages of several episodes in 
which we see the Dawning of the Light: 
its Triumph; its power to Liberate, Guide, 
Comfort, Judge, and Condemn. Produc- 
tion notes, at the end of the volume, sug- 
gest the flexibility of the play. The author 
generously permits the producer to select 
such parts as best fit his own needs. Those 
who are interested in visualizing the Bible 
as the word of God, will find this volume 
helpful. 
Chesier A. Drummond. 


Winners. By Roy Bullard Chamberlin. 
New York: The Abingdon Press. 186 pp. 
$1.50. 


Dr. Chamberlin has the happy faculty of 
making the young men he writes about 
stand out vividly as real characters, and 
when he relates incidents you see the 
things happen. They are stories of grit 
and pluck and perseverance, each preach- 
ing a sermon perhaps, although the reader 
does not realize that until he stops to think 
things over. The first impression is that 
ot a thrilling short story. The story of the 
boys lost in a snow storm on Mount Wash- 
ington is a gem everyone will enjoy, es- 
pecially the White Mountain hiker, who 
will recognize the landmarks along the way 
and live through the blizzard with the boys. 

J. Gilbert Peirce. 
So * 

Go: Champions of Light. By Frances 
Jenkins Olcott. New York: Fleming H. 
Revell Company. 226 pp. $1.75. 


In an effort to interest children in their 
“teens” in foreign missions, Miss Olcott 
has selected a few of the most famous men 
and events in the history of the movement 
and tells the stories well. The best of the 
lot is not about a missionary, however, but 
about Layard the archeologist. Many of 
the tales fail to bring out sufficiently the 
dramatic or tragic climax, and so, for chil- 
dren at least, area bit tame. 

J. Gilbert Peirce. 


* * 


A Spy of ’76. By A. T. Dudley. Bos- 
ton: Lothrop, Lee and Shepard Company. 


This story brings back the stirring days 
of Stark and the uprising of patriots which 
resulted in the Battle of Bennington. Two 
youths are the joint heroes of the narra- 
tive. The figure which gives the title to 
the book is the spy, Enoch Crosby, who, 
according to the author, is presented here 
in his actual character, not as Cooper de- 
picted him in “‘The Spy,” under the name 
Harvey Birch. 

The author has conceived an original 
plot which is well-defined and sustained. 
He has gone to the authorities; and his 
story rests on historical facts. Among his 
other books are, “Following the Ball,” 
‘‘Making the Nine,” “In the Line,” and a 
vigorous Revolutionary story, “The King’s 
Powder.” 

Edward H. Cotton. 
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THE GENERAL ALLIANCE REPORTER 


Alliance Appeals 


Has your branch sent in its donation ? 


This is the last opportunity for studying 
the needs of the appeals for this year. 
Before the treasurer’s books close on April 
30, all contributions must be in and, as the 
list shows, a considerable sum of money is 
still needed to complete the amounts which 
were asked. 

Aid for Ministerial Students, the Bronx, 


Meadville, Pacific School, Troy, and the 
international appeals lack almost half of the 
sum necessary to fill them, while the other 
appeals are still in need of more funds to 
carry on their valuable work. The oppor- 
tunity is here for a final scrutiny of re- 
sources and the privilege of contributing 


to the completion or the Alliance appeals. . 


Marion P. Walkley, Chairman, Committee on Appeals. 


Denominational 


Aid for-Ministerial Students............ 


Bronx Free Fellowship 
Meadville (President’s Emergency Fund) 
Pacific School for the Ministry 


Star lslandvRenovationsa serene ioe: 
TOV s NIALY ie Meter eee ce eR pe aE ICR Seiya 
Young People’s Religious Union......... 


International 


Bulgaria 
Czechoslovakia 


LUN Ga Tyaeen cee nee eee ceo enol 
DG sobre Sy Sem cy cle extent Fei ay tecadis NRE 


Amount of Amount Balance 
Appeal Received Due 
nerabes $ 500 $198.00 $°02.00 
be 2 cds 1,000 475.00 525.00 
Be cee 250 147.50 102.50 
Ee ee 250 126.00 124.00 
sk Bah] 300 247.00 53.00 
Pes Bie 250 49.00 201.00 
ee 500 369.00 131.00 
Be 300 WPA 187.25 
nia 500 273.25 226.75 
oh bean 500 252.00 248.00 
Renee 450 143.50 306.55 


Contributions should be sent to Miss Louise Brown, treasurer, 25 Beacon Street, 


Boston, Mass. 


General Alliance Executive Board Meets 


Forty board and committee members at- 
tended the meeting of the executive board 
in the Fifield Memorial Room, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass., on March 9. The 
president, Mrs. Thomas G. Rees, presided 
and conducted the devotional service. 
Present as invited guests were: Mrs. R. H. 
Heckman, chairman, May Meetings Com- 
mittee; Mrs. J. J. Preble, chairman, 
Shoals Program Committee; Miss Grace 
F. Haskins, Alliance clerk; Mrs. G. F. 

' Johnson, Weston; Mrs. C. B. Congdon and 
Mrs. H. A. Billings, Hopedaie; Mrs. J. S. 
White and Mrs. Milton Harlow, Taunton, 
Mass., Mrs. J. E. Donahue, Hartford, 
Conn. 

Two names have been placed In Me- 
moriam by Alliance branches: Mrs. Betsey 
Plimpton Kendali, by Roxbury; and Mrs. 
Lottie Towns, by Winchendon. 

Mrs. Rees, just returned trom a south- 
ern trip, gave a most interesting report of 
her visits to Alliance branches, and other 
church groups, in Georgia, Texas, Florida, 
and South Carolina. 

Three hundred and twenty-eight people 
have visited headquarters during the 
month. 

This was ‘“New England Day,” and ten 
directors were present to give their re- 
ports: Mmes. Fritchman and Waterhouse, 
Maine; Hubbard and Leslie, New Hamp- 


shire; Crombie, Rhode Island; Robinson, 
Connecticut; Beaman, Collier, Hutchin- 
son, and Johnson, Massachusetts. Mmes. 
Archibald, Maine; Daniell, New Hamp- 
shire; and Mower, Vermont; were unable 
to be present and their reports were read 
by the New England vice-president, Mrs. 
Harry W. Hall. 

Reports were received from the follow- 
ing committee chairmen: Mrs. Dodge, 
Post Office Mission; Miss Lowell, Fellow- 
ship; Mrs. Steveris, Cheerful Letter. 

Brief reports were given by Mrs. Heck- 
man, chairman of the May Meetings Com- 
mittee, and Mrs. Preble, Shoals Program 
chairman. 

The following have been elected as mem- 
bers of the executive board: Mrs. C. C. 
Henson, New Orleans, vice-president, 
Southern States, West, to serve the un- 
expired term of Mrs. J. F. Oechsner; Mrs. 
Russell P. Wise, Arlington, a Massa- 
chusetts director, for the unexpired term 
of Mrs. F. S. Elliott. 

Miss Elizabeth Coggin of Salem, Mass., 
has been elected a member of the Com- 
mittee on Post Office Mission. 

The unusually large attendance and 
note of optimism which pervaded the re- 
ports of both directors and committee 
chairmen made this meeting one of great 
interest. 
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JUNIOR ALLIANCE CONFERENCE 


The Junior Alliance branches will hold a 
conference at Senexet on Saturday, May 
12. This all-day meeting will take the 
place of the conference usually held during 
Anniversary Week. 


BANNER BRANCHES 


Would that the General Alliance had 
banners to award, in which case 
Rutherford, N. J., 

Hartford, Conn., 

Francestown, N. H., 

Sterling, Mass., 

Denver, Colo., 

Petersham, Mass., 

Orange, N. J., 

Yonkers, N. Y., 

Norwell, ‘Mass., 

Kennebunk, Me., 

Hudson, Mass., Evening, 

Westford, Mass., 

Hamilton, Ont., 

Greenfield, Mass., 

West Roxbury, Mass., 

Eastport, Maine, 

West Upton, Mass., 

Los Angeles, Calif., 

Wayland, Mass., 

would each receive one for having achieved 
an actual increase in membership--not 
hoped for, nor reported only, but paid for 
—and not only new members brought into 
the groups, but so many new members that 
the unavoidable loss is covered and a 
larger total membership than last year 
credited to each of them. 

May this splendid example be followed 
by many more of the branches! 


THE ART OF SHARING 


The Cheerful Letter Exchange adopted 
many years ago this motto: *‘Not what we 
give but what we share, for the gift without 
the giver is bare.” 

A good definition of religion, as expressed 
by the General Alliance through its various 
committees, among which this committee 
holds a unique place, because the scope of 
its work is undenominational, is “‘To give 
the best of oneself to the best one knows.” 

Human needs and sympathies know no 
creed; therefore for many years the Ex- 
change has tried to express its religion in. 
terms of service. Shut-ins and under- 
privileged persons in poor and isolated 
sections of this country, regardless of 
creed or color, are sent good reading matter 
or friendly letters. Libraries are estab- 
lished in isolated communities and schools, 
and education assisted by providing text- 
books and competent teachers for those 
who desire such help. 

Through the medium of The Cheerful 
Letter Magazine and by answering re- 
quests for Bibles, spiritual encouragement 
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is given and to those in distress aid is some- 
times provided through a local welfare 
agency. This service is extended only to 
correspondents, and no name is added to 
the list unless accompanied by a minister’s 
reference. Thus it will be seen that the 
work is varied and should in some form 
lend itself to every Alliance branch. 

It is not necessary to travel far afield to 
find opportunities to share, and it is 
recommended that the home field be not 
overlooked. As Emerson said, ‘‘Go put 
your Creed into your Deed, nor speak 
with double tongue.”’ 

In 1887 this work, already started by a 
group of girls at King’s Chapel, Boston, 
_Mass., was adopted by the Alliance. The 
name chosen, the aim and purpose out- 
lined, have remained as originally planned, 
and, as proof of their wise choice, are still 
serving effectively the increasingly pro- 
‘gressive needs. 

“Behold, I have set before thee an open 
door.” 

One correspondent writes, ‘‘Betore I 
‘pass on, I want you to know what your 
little magazine has meant to me and my 
jfamily for nearly forty years.” An oft- 
repeated request is, ‘‘Can you help us by 
sending good reading for the children?’’ 
“T can’t go to school, because there are so 
“many of us—can you help me to study at 
‘home?” ‘There is no library in our com- 
‘munity,’ and again, ‘Our school has no 
‘books for reference or supplementary 
‘reading.”’ In response to sucn requests 
|books and sometimes libraries are sent. 

As the list has inereased so, too, have 
'the responsibilities. 

, A Cheerful Letter worker should have 
‘vision, an understanding mind, and broad 
sympathies. 

Together with 242 committees the cen- 
‘tral committee asks your interest in and 
support of this home work, often described 
|as the “Friendly Visitor.” 

) Mabelle H. Stevens, Chairman, 
Committee on Cheerful Letter. 


* Ok 


APRIL ALLIANCE DATES 


Monday, April 2. Monday Conference 
of Alliance branches, 10.30 a. m., Edward 
\Everett Hale Chapel, First Church, 64 
Marlboro Street, Boston. Conference: 
‘Social Service; Leader, Mrs. Arthur G. 
‘Robbins, acting chairman Committee on 
Social Service. Address: ‘“‘A Stable 
World,” Mr. Francis H. Russell. The 
presiding officer will be Mrs. David W. 
Beaman, a director of the General Alliance. 

Friday, April 6. Cheerful Letter Con- 
ference, 10.30 a. m., in Eliot Hall, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Thursday, April 12. Meeting of the 
Worcester League, at West Upton, Mass. 
Morning session at 11. Address: “Post 
Office Mission,’”’ Mrs. J. Newton Nutter, 
Hopedale, Mass. Afternoon session at 
1.30 with an address by Dr. Maxwell 
Savage of Worcester, Mass. 

Thursday, April 12. Annual meeting 
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of the New England Associate Alliance 
at the First Parish Church, Billerica, Mass. 
Morning session, 10.39; afternoon session 
2 o’clock. Among the speakers will be 
Rev. Mary Traffarn Whitney, ‘““The Span 
of Life,” and Prof. J. S. Bixler, ‘Religion 
for Our Students.” The collection will be 
for Proctor Academy, the appeal to be 
made by Rev. Herbert Hitchen. 

Friday, April 29. Post Office Mission 
Conference, 11 a.m. Speaker: Dr. Chris- 
topher R. Eliot; subject, ““The Business of 
the Church.” 

Thursday, April 26. The Essex Asso- 
ciate Alliance will meet in the First Church, 
Salem, Mass. Program details later. 


ANNUAL ALLIANCE MEETING 


The annual business meeting of the 
General Alliance will be held in Tremont 
Temple, Boston, Mass., Wednesday, May 
23, 1934, at 10 a.m. The reports of the 
officers for the past year will be presented. 
At the afternoon session at 2.30 there will 
be the devotional service and address. 

Will branches choose delegates accord- 
ing to the by-laws, one for every thirty 
members? Credential cards will be mailed 
in April. If in any case the number of cre- 
dentials, which is based on figures in the 
present Manual, is not in keeping with the 
actual membership, word should be sent 
at once to the Genera] Alliance, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston. It is hoped that branches 
will send at least one delegate with expenses 
paid, and will choose one who has neyer at- 
tended a May meeting. 


* * 


NEW YORK LEAGUE MEETS 


The New York League of Unitarian 
Women met at the Church of the Saviour, 
BrooklynmaeNee yes Vlarche 2 atmlle amie, 
the president, Mrs. Edwin Van B. Knicker- 
bocker, in the chair. 

Dr. John H. Lathrop, pastor of the 
church, welcomed the audience of over one 
hundred, and gave a touching tribute to 
Mrs. Nelson Robinson, whose recent death 
was a great loss to their branch as well as 
to the League. 

The speaker of the day was Dr. John 
Haynes Holmes, and his subject: “The 
Riddle of Eugene O’Neill; ‘Ah Wilderness,’ 
and ‘Days Without End.’” Dr. Holmes 
feels that Eugene O’Neill is the greatest 
dramatist of America, a first-class genius, 
who nevertheless has never yet written a 
great play, since in everything he has 
written there is something unsatisfactory. 
He has experimented with every type of 
drama, and not found his form. He pre- 
sents a picture sublimely tragic, yet in- 
finitely pathetic, for apparently he has no 
theory of life. He does not know what 
to think or how to live—a tortured soul 
who knows not what or where he is. 

Dr. Holmes thinks that there is more 
promise for the future in “Ah Wilderness” 
than in “Days Without End.” In the 
former, O’Neill shows qualities of great 
drama:insight and pity, serenity and peace. 


ASSOCIATE ALLIANCE MEETS 
WITH SANTA BARBARA BRANCH 


More than 100 delegates attending the 
annual meeting of the Unitarian Associate 
Alliance of Southern California, February 
26, at the Unitarian church in Santa Bar- 
bara, Calif., were urged by speakers to 
think of the common good in these critical 
times, not merely of the individual church. 

Representatives from seven of the ten 
Alliances in Southern California were wel- 
comed by Miss Miriam Edwards, president 
of the local Alliance, and greetings were ex- 
tended by Dr. Berkeley B. Blake, minister 
of the Santa Barbara church. 

Mrs. Edward H. Brenan of Redlands 
was elected president of the Associate Al- 
liance, succeeding Mrs. Isidore Braggiotti. 
Miss Lawton was named secretary-treas- 
urer. Miss Edwards was elected vice- 
president to represent the Santa Barbara 
branch on the board. 

Mrs. Caroline S. Atherton of Boston, 
Mass., former president of the General Al- 
liance, in a talk on ‘‘The New Order,” re- 
ferred to the Free Church Fellowship as a 
sign of the times. Even though they may 
differ in doctrine, Mrs. Atherton said, 
Christian women can work together in so- 
cial service and for the good of the com- 
munity and the advance of education. 
She pointed out that the Alliance has al- 
ways stood for the betterment of the hu- 
man race as a whole. 

Rev. Ernest Caldecott, minister of the 
First Unitarian Church of Los Angeles, 
Calif., who was the principal speaker at 
the afternoon session, had as his subject, 
“The Churches’ Opportunity in the Pres- 
ent Crisis.” That opportunity, he de- 
clared, is to help preserve civilization. 

* * 


FELLOWSHIP CONFERENCE 


Seventeen Alliance branches were rep- 
resented at the Fellowship Conference 
held in the Fifield Memorial Room, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., on February 
19. Miss Lucy Lowell, chairman of the 
Committee on Fellowship, presided. A 
telegram from Montreal conveyed the 
greetings of Mrs. J. A. Lambert, a member 
of the central committee. Various phases 
of the work were explained by members of 
the committee. Brief reports given by 
branch chairmen revealed many interest- 
ing experiences and brought forth helpful 
suggestions for the furthering of Fellow- 
ship activities. 

LENDING LIBRARY 


Attention is called to the Lending Li- 
brary at Alliance headquarters, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston. The library is designed 
especially for the use of ministers, all in- 
terested in religious education, and study 
groups in churches. Some of the recent 
additions by purchase or gift are: 

The Bishop Comes to Stow. 

Quotable Poems, 2 volumes. 

Career and Significance of Jesus. 

Young George Washington. 
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Letters to the Editor 


AN URGENT APPEAL 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

May we, through the courtesy of your 
columns, make the following appeal to the 
churches of our fellowship and friends? 

For over a quarter ot a century the Uni- 
tarian Service Pension Society has, through 
the funds you have entrusted to it, been 
giving service pensions based on the sole 
requirements of age and length of profes- 
sional service rendered, and in an equal dis- 
tribution, to the ministers of our churches 
who so qualified. 

Many have benefited by this act of an 
honorable recognition of their long and 
faithful service to our cause, given in the 
spirit of a deferred salary paid by the de- 
nomination they have labored for, without 
the humiliation of an appeal for charitable 
help. There are at the present moment 
seventy-four ministers on the regular list. 
It should be noted that those who do not 
meet our minimum requirements and also 
those who, while receiving the service pen- 
sion, are in exceptional financial need, are 
eligible for aid as well from other inde- 
pendent funds. 

The Service Pension had in recent years, 
largely through the grants of the Unitarian 
Campaign and Foundation, been built up 
to the sum of $725. These special allot- 
ments have, however, now come to an end, 
and with the inevitable loss of income oc- 
casioned by the lower rate of interest re- 
ceived from our endowment and the les- 
sened contributions for current distribu- 
tion that churches have been able to send 
in, the size of the pension paid has serious- 
ly shrunk, to a figure for the present year 
ot about $500. 

Tf the pension is to be maintained at 
even that inadequate rate for the coming 
year, it is essential that every church in our 
fellowship share according to its ability in 
raising the necessary sum of at least $5,000 
more before April 80, when the books close. 
If you have not as yet done your part this 
season, please send your contribution 
promptly to the treasurer, Mr. Albert O. 
Pollard, 180 Longwood Ave., Boston, Mass. 

James P. Parmenter, President, 
Unitarian Service Pension Society. 

We gladly give our earnest and urgent 

endorsement to the above appeal. 
Louis C. Cornish, President, 
American Unitarian Association. 
Herbert Hitchen, Chairman, 
Pension Committee. 
Herbert C. Parsons, President, 
Unitarian Laymen’s League. 
Bradford E. Gale, President, 
Young People’s Religious Union. 
Ernest S. Meredith, President, 
Unitarian Ministerial Union. 
Irene C. Rees, President, 
General Alliance. 


ON A CODE FOR MINISTERS 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

The committee on the supply of pulpits 
of our Ministerial Union recently voted 
unanimously to recommend to the union 
that it do all in its power to discourage 
churches from employing ministers who 
are already receiving adequate compen- 
sation from another church, thus prevent- 
ing double pastorates; again from em- 
ploying ministers who are receiving ade- 
quate compensation as professors or teach- 
ers or social workers. 

In view of the country-wide attempt to 
spread work, doubtless there is some merit 
in this stand, particularly where a church 
has a choice between two men ot equal 
merit, one employed, the other unem- 
ployed. But one wonders if such a choice 
has been open to the churches in the cases 
complained of. If not, is a church to ac- 
cept poorer service, perhaps even endanger 
its existence, in ordex to give some unem- 
ployed minister a job? Furthermore, why 
should the committee stop with the situa- 
tions it demurs at? What about the aged 
ministers with long service records who 
might give place to younger men, perhaps 
unemployed? What about the ministers 
whose childless wives earn as much as, or 
more than, themselves? What about the 
ministers who have an adequate private 
income, inherited or married, who are 
holding pastorates? What about the 
ministers who are lecturing or writing or 
going to college with the help of a scholar- 
ship while they preach? Should not all 
these step aside for the benefit of the un- 
employed? 

Isn’t the problem a much bigger one 
than the committee senses? Aren’t a lot 
of ministers out of place in the ministry? 
The desire to preach may be laudable, but 
ambition is no badge of efficiency. Fur- 
thermore, may it not be that one way to 
raise the efficiency of our ministers—and the 
state of our churches surely indicates the 
need of it—is to give them broader con- 
tacts, even outside responsibilities? Cer- 
tainly many ministers have time for them. 
Moreover, a ‘“‘sheet-lightning’ gospel 
doesn’t go with intelligent, modern lis- 
teners. Some of our very best preachers 
give sermons that will be as good a thou- 
sand years trom now, or would have been 
as good a thousand years ago, as at present. 
Their timeless messages need to be more 
pointedly applied to the times, a feat 
which can be performed only from more 
practical knowledge of practical problems, 
always the better acquired as one has di- 
rect contact with them. 

From other angles is it not unsound to 
take any such stand as the committee 
takes? The N. R. A. limits the hours for 
workers for their own good, they being de- 


pendent upon the general good; but it } 
does not limit the hours for executives or | | 
for the professional class, for the simple : : 
reason that trained, high-grade ability 
among such is scarce. In the meanwhile 
we need ever greater ability in these fields, 
and can get it only as we provide adequate 
incentives. In this connection we may — 
quote Justice Brandeis as to a comparable |} 
matter: ‘‘There is no profit too great to be | 
approved, if it is the result of the exercise 
of brains and character under conditions of — 
industrial liberty.”’ 
Finally, suppose a minister is out of 
work, which assuredly is most regrettable, 
is not responsibility for him an obligation |) 
upon all, and not just upon the man who, — | 
it is affirmed, should step aside for his 
benefit? To be sure, society will rarely 
have to take care of any minister. It will, |} 
however, have to care for the man whom 
he displaces by reason of superior aptitude }} 
and skill, or at least the ultimate man in- 
the descending scale. Apparently we are }} 
headed either for the P. W. A. or the C. W. 
A., or doles as a permanent measure. 
Do we not indeed, through this problem } 
of the committee, see the principle to be 
applied in the much greater problems of |} 
like nature in these troubled times? ; 
C. A. Henderson. 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


* * 
TO DIE BY GAS OR— 
In preaching at Keene, N. E., a sermon 
at a memorial service for the nine young } 


men asphyxiated in a Dartmouth College 
fraternity house, Rev. George L. : a 
i 


drew this among several pertinent con- } 
clusions: 

“Ts it not the height of inconsistency to 
grieve for these young men who went SO 
beautifully and at the same time to con- } 
template sending millions of boys like ] 
them to die in war? If the call came today | 
to go to war our popular mind would at } 
once send thousands of men to horrible, } 
mutilating death, to death by the same } 
gas that decimated the Dartmouth house 
and think we were doing the right thing 
Here is the greatest inconsistency possible 
If we really grieve for the death of youns 
men, let us see that in so far as human na 
ture can do so, we get rid of the thing tha 
always kills our best young men and offers }f| 
no apology for so doing. The tragedy of i| 
war is our greatest and yet our most i 
avoidable tragedy.” 


* ae 


PACIFIC COAST HEADQUARTER 


The Pacific Coast headquarters office i 
now at the Pacific Unitarian School for th 
Ministry, and Mrs. Mary E. F. Tardy i 
serving as office secretary for the school a 
well as the Conference. The reading roo 
is open to the public and many visitors are #]) 
availing themselves of its use and also the} 
opportunity to secure free literature of the i 
General Alliance, the Laymen’s League, | 
and the American Unitarian Association 
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Dr. Joy, Dean Skinner 


In mission at Rockland next week—Other Laymen’s League series 


The timely and vital nature of the an- 
nual Holy Week missions held at the Chan- 
_ ning Unitarian Church in Rockland, Mass., 
_ is to be maintained this year with a series 
_ of addresses on ‘Religion and the Larger 
. Community,” to be given by two widely- 
_ known and beloved liberal leaders under 
) auspices of the Unitarian laymen’s 
League. 
_ There will be five evening meetings, 
_ beginning next Sunday, March 25, and 
, continuing through Thursday, March 29. 
_ The hour is 8 o’clock. Dr. Charles R. Joy, 
administrative vice-president of the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association, and Dean 
_ Clarence R. Skinner of the Tufts College 
_ School of Religion, Universalist clergy- 
/ man and leader of the Community Church 
of Boston, Mass., will alternate in deliver- 
| ing the addresses and conducting the ques- 
| tion periods, a traditional feature of 
_ League missions. Both men are members 
_ of the Mission Brotherhood. 
_. Following is the schedule of their pre- 
' sentations: Sunday, March 25, “Religion 
and the Community,” Dr. Joy; Monday, 
March 26, “Religion and Education,” 
. Dean Skinner; Tuesday, March 27, ‘“‘Re- 
_ ligion in Industry,” Dr. Joy; Wednesday, 
March 28, “Religion in a Changing Social 
| Order,’’ Dean Skinner; Thursday, March 
| 29, “What Shall We Do with Our Lives?” 


Dr. Joy. 
The series is announced as ‘‘a mission 
.... for setting forth certain spiritual 


and ethical principles that must motivate 
any lasting solutions of present-day prob- 
‘lems of living—both individual and so- 
cial.’ Last year’s Rockland mission on 
“Liberal Religion Considers Economic 
Justice’ aroused considerable interest, and 
| it is expected that the forthcoming series 
dealing with a wider scope of problems will 
/meet with an equal and perhaps wider 
i interest among those who believe that re- 
‘ligion should deal with all present-day 
problems of living. 
After the Rockland meetings, the next 
| mission of the Laymen’s League will take 
| place April 8-15 at the First Parish Church 
iin Boston, Mass., with Dr. Thomas H. 
| Billings, minister of the First Church 
| (Unitarian) in Salem, Mass., and member 
-of the Mission Brotherhood, as the 
preacher. Dr. Horace Westwood, director 
of the Brotherhood, preached for a mission 
held February 11-18 in the Shinn Memorial 
Universalist Church of Chattanooga, Tenn., 
under auspices of the Universalist General 
Convention and the Laymen’s League. 
Dr. Westwood is to conduct missions in the 
‘Unitarian church of Santa Barbara, Calif., 
-and the Neighborhood Church of Pasa- 
dena, Calif., in March and April, with the 
cooperation of the League. 
Congregational and Unitarian churches 
of Bridgewater, Mass., united in a mission 
sponsored by the League and conducted 


February 28 to March 4, with evening ad- 
dresses delivered by Dr. Dwight Bradley, 
minister of the First Church in Newton, 
Mass., Congregational, member of the 
faculty of Andover-Newton Theological 
School, of the Mission Brotherhood, and 
of the Council of the Free Church Fellow- 
ship. 


GROWING GARDNER CHURCH 
TO HAVE SEMICENTENARY 


The annual meeting of the First Uni- 
tarian Society in Gardner, Mass., held 
March 6, marked the fiftieth anniversary 
ot the founding of that church. The so- 
ciety plans a formal celebration in April. 
One hundred fifty parishioners sat down to 
the supper that preceded the annua! meet- 
ing. 

Harry W. Ireland and Mrs. S. W. Sawyer 
were elected to the executive board. Ar- 
nold A. Bent was re-elected clerk, City 
Councillor Charles R. Dewey was named 
auditor, Ernest L. Kendall treasurer, and 
Marvin C. French, Mrs. Edith Shippee and 
Mrs. Jennie S. Greenwood, members of the 
committee on religious education. 

Reports of officers showed that the so- 
ciety had had a successful year under the 
leadership of Rev. Delos W. O’Brian. 
More members were received into the 
society last year than in any other year. 
The year closed with a balance in the 
treasury. Following the business meeting, 
travel motion pictures were shown. 


REV. CORA V. V. LAMBERT 
INSTALLED AT LONG BEACH 


Rev. Cora V. V. Lambert, who has been 
directing work of auxiliary organizations 
in the First Unitarian Church in Long 
Beach, Calif., was installed as the settled 
minister of that church at a service Feb- 
ruary 25. The installation service was at- 
tended by nearly all of the ministers of 
Unitarian and Universalist churches in 
Southern California, also the local Con- 
gregational minister and Jewish rabbi. 
Rev. Marion Murdock of Santa Monica, 
Calif., gave the installation address. 

The Long Beach church has heen with- 
out a settled minister since the sudden 
death last summer of Rev. Thomas P. 
Byrnes, but supplies have occupied the 
pulpit and auxiliary organization work has 
been carried on largely by Mrs. Lambert. 
She conducted the round table on religious 
problems at the two-weeks institute of 
liberal religion conducted at Pomona, 
Calif., last November. She formerly held 
Unitarian pastorates in Humboldt, Iowa, 
and Hinsdale, Ill. 

Mrs. Thomas P. Byrnes is superintend- 
ent of the church school, which is very ac- 
tive. 


MR. SWANSON AND MISS WOOD 
MARRIED BY PRESIDENT SNOW 


Rev. Harvey Swanson and Miss Dorothy 
Wood were married by President Sydney 
B. Snow of the Meadville Theological 
School, March 5. The ceremony was per- 
formed in the Unitarian church in Ho- 
bart, Ind., where Miss Wood’s father and 
mother, who were among the early mem- 
bers of the church, and her sister were 
married. The bride was given away by 
her brother-in-law, Dr. H. C. Parker of 
Gary, Ind., and was attended by her niece, 
Miss Mary Parker. The best man was Dr. 
Harold L. Bowman, who recently came 
from Portland, Ore., to become minister of 
the First Presbyterian Church in Chicago, 
Ill. The ushers were John Parker, nephew 
of the bride, and Chadbourne Soring of 
the Meadville Theological School, who is 
serving as stated supply of the Hobart 
church. The wedding was followed by a 
reception at the home of Dr. and Mrs. 
Parker, where Mrs. Wood, mother of the 
bride, was at the head of the receiving line. 
Among the guests were all the members of 
the Meadville Theological School, where 
Miss Wood has acted as assistant librarian. 

Mr. Swanson, who is a recent graduate 
of the Meadville School, resigned as as- 
sociate minister of the Church of Our 
Father in Portland, to become minister 
of the First Unitarian Church in Buffalo, 
N. Y. He began his work there March 11. 


FROM MISS BEATLEY 


In a letter commending the recent per- 
formance of the Young People’s Religious 
Union play in Boston, Mass., Miss Mar- 
garet Bancroft Beatley writes: “To one 
who joined the Y. P. R. U. twenty-nine 
years ago it is an inspiration to see the pres- 
ent generation carrying on. It isa pleasure 
to contribute a small sum annually to this 
movement.”’ She, however, deplores the 
falling off of support by the alumni, due ob- 
viously to the financial crisis. “Tt is my 
wish,” she concludes, “‘that, as better 
days return, our alumni will teel that they 
can renew their support to the Y. P. R. U. 
in a more tangible way.” 


DR. CORNISH AT STANFORD 


Dr. Louis C. Cornish, president of the 
American Unitarian Association, gave the 
Founders’ Day address at Leland Stan- 
ford University, March 4, this being his 
fortieth graduate year from that univer- 
sity. While in California he occupied the 
pulpit at Berkeley and was honored at a 
luncheon at the Faculty Club on the Uni- 
versity of Calirornia campus. Ministers 
and laymen and laywomen from the Bay 
region attended. Stockton, Sacramento, 
and San Jose were represented. Dr. Cor- 
nish spoke about ‘‘The Free Church Fel- 
lowship.”” He has addressed groups of 
Congregational ministers in Chicago, Ill., 
and Oakland, Calif., and will speak before 
a group in the southern part of the state 
on his return trip. 
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Six Tours to Copenhagen 


In connection with the World Congress 
of Liberals, the Free Church Fellowship is 
arranging a series of six tours for those who 
are also desirous of attending the Passion 
Play and visiting places of interest in 
Europe. Three orf the tours will occupy a 
period of two months, from June 29 to 
September 1, and the remaining three are 
scheduled for July 20 to September 1. 
The Holland-America Line steamship 
Statendam has been chosen for all the trips. 
She is a twin-screw turbine ship of 30,000 
registered tons, the newest of the line, 
free of vibration, comfortable, and steady. 

The three longer tours, sailing from New 
York City June 29, include visits to the 
following countries: 

Tour A: England, France, Switzerland, 
Italy, Austria, Germany, Czechoslovakia, 
Denmark, Holland, and attendance at the 
International Congress. $805. 

Tour B (Youth’s Tour): England, Bel- 
gium, France, Switzerland, Germany, 
Denmark, Holland, and attendance at 
Young People’s Camp and Conference 
and the International Congress. $640, 
or $595 (third class). 

Tour C: England, France, Germany, 
Switzerland, Denmark, Holland, and at- 
tendance at the Summer School and the 
International Congress. $620. 

The three shorter tours, sailing from 
New York City July 20, are as follows: 

Tour D: France, Switzerland, Germany, 
Czechoslovakia, Denmark, England, and 
attendance at the International Congress. 
$505. 

Tour E (Youth’s Tour): France, Switzer- 
land, Germany, Denmark, England, and 
attendance at the Young People’s Camp 
and Conference and the International 
Congress. This tour will be accompanied 
by a chaperone. $480. 

Tour F: England, Denmark, Germany, 
Holland, and attendance at the Summer 
School and the International Congress. 
This tour will not be accompanied by a 
tour manager. $295, or $255 (third class). 

Your F is the only one in the series that 
does not include Oberammergau in its 
itinerary. This is the tour described else- 
where in this issue of The Christian Register. 

Those planning to stay for some little 
time in Copenhagen will be interested to 
know of the following inexpensive excur- 
sions: To Elsinore, with its Hamlet as- 
sociations; to the farmlands and _ beech- 
woods of Zealand; to the Danish Riviera on 
the shores of the Oresund; to Frederiks- 
borg, where the Danish monarchs were 
crowned; to Roskilde Cathedral, where 
most of the Danish kings lie buried; to 
Dragsholm Manor, where the Earl oi 
Bothwell, the exiled iover of Mary, Queen 
ot Scots, was imprisoned; to the quaint 
fishing town of Kalundborg; to Odense, 
where Hans Christian Andersen was born; 
to Malmo, in Sweden, a short ferry ride; 
to Bornholm, an overnight sail far out into 


the Baltic, with the unspoiled wild beauty 
of its cliffs and ancient hamlets. 

Visitors to England will spend varying 
lengths o: time in London, and visit dif- 
ferent points of interest according to the 
tour chosen. Some will have an oppor- 
tunity of visiting the famous University 
of Oxford, others will see Cambridge. 
World-famous cathedrals and abbeys are 
included in the itineraries, and Stratford- 
on-Avon is in every tour except F. Many 
castles and places famous in history and 
English literature will be visited. 

Paris is cluded in each of the tours 
M2 COnbie our, S-a-allowsesixadays 
there, Tour “‘E”’ only two, and the others, 
three days. All those visiting Paris will go 
to Versailles and visit the famous Palace 
and the Trianons. A steamer trip on the 
River Seine will be provided in connection 
with Tour “‘B,” which also offers an op- 
tional tour to the battlefields. 

Tt will be seen that Italy is included in 
only one of the tours. Three days will be 
spent in Rome, two in Florence, two in 
Venice, and one day by motorcoach from 
Venice to Bolzano for what is considered 
one of the most beautiful mountain- 
scenery trips in Europe. Milan, Naples, 
and Pompeii will also be visited. 

Berlin is included in five tours, with a 
drive through the city provided, a motor- 
coach trip to Potsdam, and a visit to San 
Souci. In one ease, there will be time also 
for a trip by steamer on the River Havel 
and the Wannsee. 

These five tours also include visits to 
various places in Switzerland, among them 
Interlaken at the foot of the Jungfrau, a 
drive along the Lake of Brienz, and over 
the Brunig Pass to Lucerne. 

One of the tours includes Prague, the 
fascinating capital of Czechoslovakia, in 
its itinerary, and also the old walled city 
of Nuremberg. Another has arranged for a 
visit to Bruges, one of the quaintest cities 
on the Continent. Three provide for a 
stop in Amsterdam, with a trip by steamer 
on the Dutch canals and to the Isle of 
Marken in the Zuider Zee. 

A prospectus of the tours, giving the de- 
tailed itinerary of each, and containing 
travelers’ information as to accommoda- 
tions, passports, baggage, etc., will be 
gladly and promptly sent on request. 
Please address The Tour Secretary, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. He will 
also be glad to answer any inquiries con- 
nected with the tours. 

. * * 

Portland, Ore.—Dr. William G. Eliot 
preached four Lenten sermons during 
March under the title “God, Duty, and 
Immortality.” He discussed ‘Who Ex- 
pects Us to Do Our Duty?” “When Im- 
mortality Would Be an Unending Night- 
mare,” ‘Agnosticism Sympathetically Con- 
troverted,” and “Man: His Origin, Des- 
tiny, and Present State.” 


CLUB AT PROCTOR STUDIES 
INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


The International Amity Club at Proc- 
tor Academy, organized many years ago, 
has been reorganized as the “Interna- 
tional Relations Club.” It now functions 
in close cooperation with classes in his- 
tory, economics, and English. Relation- 
ships, actual and possible, between the 
United States and other nations are studied 
with reference to prospects for world 
peace. 

An archivist collects, with the aid of 
other club members, clippings, articles, 
books, and all other possible printed matter 
pertaining to the particular countries being 
studied, and these collections are incorpo- 
rated into ascrap-book. As far as feasible 
each member’s contribution to the Club’s 
activities is definitely recognized and 
credited to his grade in history, economics, 
or English. The Club will sponsor from 
time to time programs of international 
interest at morning assemblies, and co- 
operate with similar clubs in other schools 
whenever practicable. 


* ae 


SIX-POINT PEACE PROGRAM 


A six-point program for the United 
States to follow as a policy against war 
was suggested in a sermon March 4 by 
Rev. Dale DeWitt in the Unitarian church 
of Hollis, N. Y. As reported in The New. 
York Times, he advocated: 

‘Military isolation or a policy of fighting 
only in self-defence; limitation of arma- 
ments as a corollary to such isolation; 
government control of munitions manu- 
facture and sale coupled with an embargo 
on their exportation; refusal of loans to 
warring nations; the curbing of economic 
imperialism on the part of our financiers, 
“who would ask us to defend their expan- 
sion,” and an active program of interna- 
tionalism, economically and _ politically, 
tending toward our own leadership in an 
organized cooperation between nations. 

*x* x 


WILLIAM A. PRATT 


Rey. William A. Pratt, minister emeritus 
of the People’s Church in Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, died March 7. Mr. Pratt was born 
May 9, 1855, in North Weymouth, Mass., 
where he was buried beside his wife. He 
was a graduate of St. Lawrence University, 
Canton, N. Y., and served Universalist and 
Unitarian churches in several places, in- 
cluding Cedar Rapids, and Keokuk, Lowa, 
and Jamestown, N. Y. 

For some time he had been in the tourist 
business, conducting ‘“Pratt’s Compre- 
hensive Foreign Tours,” but had preached 
and lectured constantly, and maintained 
his interest and wide reading in religious, 
historical, and foreign affairs. His wife, 
Dora Roberts Pratt, died July 18, 1932. 

Mr. Pratt had much pleasure in his — 
large garden of tulips, daffodils, roses, and 
zinnias, which he lately made over into a 
memorial garden. 
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How Typical of Modern Youth 
Is Hollis’s Fortnightly Club? 


Attitudes of the young people of the 
Fortnightly Club of the Unitarian church 
of Hollis, N. Y., on present-day issues and 
ideals were revealed in an interesting and 
extensive questionnaire, the results of 
which were presented and commented upon 
in the Young People’s Sunday sermon in 
that church, preached by Ellis Wilder. 

This is how these men and women in 
their twenties reacted to the questions to 
each of which a “‘yes’”’ or ‘‘no’’ answer was 
required: 

1. Do you believe in capital punish- 
ment? Yes, 3; no, 6. 

2. Is lynching ever justifiable? 
ino, 7. 

_ 3. Would you favor laws preventing 
certain classes, criminals, insane, etc., from 
shaving children? Yes, 6; no, 3. 

4. Should young people accept financial 
help trom their parents in order to get 
‘married? Yes, 2; no, 7. 

_ 5. If marriage is not practical are extra- 
‘marital sex relations ever to be approved? 
hYes, 7; no, 2. 

6. Do you consider suicide cowardly? 
‘Yes, 4; no, 4; 1 not voting. 

7. Should young people feel a responsi- 
\bility about following the religion of their 
parents? Yes, 0; no, 9. 

8. Is happiness the chief aim of life? 
‘Yes, Seino. 

9. Do you believe that gambling, es- 

pecially lotteries, should be legalized? 
#Yes, 3; no, 6. 
| 10. Do you believe the killing of persons 
‘with incurable ailments is ever justifiable? 
Yes, 6; no, 3. 
| 11. Does religion seem to be losing 
ground with the younger generation? 
WYes, 8; no, 1. 
12. In married life does frequent as- 
‘sociation with friends of the same sex make 
‘for more happiness in the union than does 
‘continual and unbroken association with 
the mate? Yes, 9; no, 0. 

13. Does the average person of forty or 
over refuse to learn from those younger? 
Yes, 9; no, 0. 

A second series of questions called for 
‘comment with the replies, and elicited in- 
teresting reservations and reasons for 
ae held. Mr. Wilder reviewed the 
answers and appraised the results of the 
entire experiment. He said, in part: 

“In answer to the first question, ‘Is war 
ever justifiable?’ six, or two-thirds of the 
group, answered with a categorical ‘no.’ 
The remaining three held it to be justifiable 
if all other means of settlement had failed. 

“Question 16: ‘What do you think of 
women working in fields outside the 
home?’ met with a varied response. One 
did not answer; two said it was wrong, cit- 
ing men with dependents deprived of jobs; 
two said it was justifiable, claiming a job 
was as much a woman’s right as a man’s 
if she were capable of doing it as well; four 
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took midway positions—women should 
work before marriage, women should work 
if the financial situation of the family de- 
mands it, ete. 

“Question 17: ‘Is there any purpose to 
life?’ was voted true by seven and two 
withheld opinion. Of the seven, five de- 
clared the purpose to be the building of 
one’s own personality and the advance- 
ment of humanity. The opinion of the 
other two is typified by the answer of one 
of them: ‘Yes, life has a purpose, but 
what?’ 

“On the question ot whether Christianity 
has done more good than harm, one did 
not vote, eight thought that it had done 
more good, although three qualified their 
replies with references to various evils 
arising out of Christianity. 

“Question 20 asked: ‘Does religion play 
an important part in your life?’ Here three 
of the group answered yes, and six, no. 
One pointed out that, while religion was 
important to him, church-going was not 
an essential part of religion. Another 
stated that esthetic enjoyment was the 
chiet value he found in church. Still 
another answered that religion would mean 
much to him if he could possibly wholly 
accept it. 

“In commenting on the question re- 
garding the advisability of pre-marital ad- 
visers, eight thought this would be of 
benefit, while one stated flatly, ‘No. Ex- 
perience is the best teacher.’ All placed 
the ideal age for marriage in the twenties, 
with the wife somewhat younger than the 
man. 

‘A question somewhat akin to this was: 
‘Do you appove of smoking, drinking, and 
necking?’ Of the six who replied to this all 
said, ‘Yes, in moderation,’ and set ages of 
from eighteen to twenty-five as reasonable 
ages at which to begin. 

“The question, ‘“‘What do you do to con- 
tinue adding to your fund of knowledge?’ 
met with a variety of response. Formal 
courses in new subjects, reading, travel, at- 
tendance at concerts and lectures, personal 
observation, club membership, and working 
cross-word puzzles were mentioned. 

“Such were the results of our experi- 
ment. Each of you will probably have his 
own interpretation of their significance. 
Numerous criticisms can, of course, be 
made, many ot which would undoubtedly 
be valid. Perhaps some of the answers 
were made purposely to be shocking or 
because they seemed the proper thing to 
say, and hence do not represent the real 
attitude of the person making the reply. 
Perhaps some of the questions are not 
satisfactorily worded. Perhaps the real 
meaning of the question has not been com- 
pletely thought out in some cases. Grant- 
ed that these objections are true, it cannot 
be denied that the reactions of this group, 
which, small though it is, undoubtedly is 
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typical of a considerable section of today’s 
youth, is almost startlingly liberal. And 
beyond that the experiment does show 
that the thoughts of young men and 
women are not entirely idle and frivolous, 
and that the line ‘The thoughts of youth 
are long, long thoughts’ does have a con- 
siderable foundation in fact.” 
ee 
AT TWO MEETINGS IN STOCKTON 


The Unitarian church at Stockton, Calif., 
recently enjoyed two overflow audiences. 
When Dr. Aurelia Rheinhardt of Mills 
College spoke February 4 on “Greater 
Possessions,” it was necessary for some of 
the audience to stand. At a meeting 
sponsored jointly by the Unitarian church 
and Temple Israel, Rev. Ben F. Wilson, 
recently called to San Jose, Calif., spoke 
February 18 for more than an hour to an 
interested audience on “Recent Observa- 
tions of Soviet Russia.” The aisles and 
vestibule of the chapel were filled and 
some stood in the choir loft. Mr. Wilson 
challenged his audience to “put on their 
thinking-caps and tace the present eco- 
nomic chaos with intellectual honesty,’’ 
after comparing conditions in ‘‘backward’’ 
Russia with those in our own land, where 
millions are in need in the face of over- 
flowing silos and warehouses. 


PERSONALS 


More than 200 people, members of the 
First Unitarian Church in Rochester, N. Y., 
and representatives of other congregations 
in the city, attended the surprise dinner 
given by the Women’s Alliance to the 
minister, Rev. David Rhys Williams, and 
Mrs. Williams, on the occasion of his forty- 
fourth birthday, February 25. This was 
also the sixth birthday of Roger Lull, 
great-grandson of the late Newton Mann, 
minister of the Rochester church preced- 
ing William Channing Gannett. Roger 
cut the birthday cake. Harold W. San- 
ford, formerly a trustee of the church, 
presented Mrs. Williams with a bouquet 
ot roses, and Mr. Williams with two vol- 
umes of the works of Count Keyserling, 
bearing the autographs of most of the 
guests present. 


Mr. and Mrs. Malcolm C. Rees of 
Jamaica Plain, Mass., are the parents of a 
boy, Malcolm Channing Rees, Jr., born 
March 12. Mr. Rees was formerly ad- 
ministrative vice-president of the Unita- 
rian Laymen’s League and national treas- 
urer of the Young People’s Religious 
Union. Mr. Rees’s mother, Mrs. Thomas 
G. Rees, is president of the General Al- 
liance, and Mrs. Rees’s father is Dr. 
George R. Dodson of the Church of the 
Unity in St. Louis, Mo. 


Rev. Ernest M. Whitesmith, minister of 
the Community Liberal Church in Eugene, 
Ore., has in his congregation the sons of 
nine ministers--two Methodists, two Bap- 
tists, one Episcopalian, one Disciple, one 
Congregationalist, and one Dunkard—- 
and the daughter of a Unitarian minister. 


bo 
=) 
bo 
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The Wayside 
Community Pulpit 


The reward of doing 
one duty 
is the power to perform 


another. 
Ben Azat. 


GIFTS TO PENSION SOCIETY 
The following donations to the Unitarian 
Service Pension Society have been re- 
ceived: 
Previously TEpORGed cine yh. flac Mande inete ras $4,160.81 


Women’s Alliance, Littleton, N. H....... 25.00 
Women’s Alliance, Ashby, Mass. ........ 10.00 
ATU Souls?.@ hurebyediroyamNis Nasucu-teieistels eters 10.00 
Women’s Alliance, Troy, N. Y. ......... 15.00 
Women’s Alliance, Charlestown, N. H.... 1.00 
Women’s Alliance, Redlands, Calif. ...... 5.00 
Union Cirele Branch Alliance, East Bos- 

CONS WEARS ones Meuse okerchitayevaie ats dar akeccoge e 10.00 
Church of the Messiah, St. Louis, Mo. ... 112.00 
First Congregational Parish, Milton, Mass. 285.92 
Women’s Allianee, Colorado Springs, Colo. 5.00 
Arlington Street Branch of the Women’s 

Alliance, Boston, Mass.............. 8.00 


Ladies’ Benevolent Society, Barre, Mass. . 5.00 


Ladies’ Industrial Society of Quiney, Ill. . 5.00 
Evening Alliance, Church of the Messiah, 

MEontreal, (Canada iivisce. cannes = ss 5.00 
Joseph Priestley Conference ............ 50.00 
Unitarian Congregational Church, Hack- 

ensackiiNc Jiauame Sevier pitt ete o rerenere 16.20 
First Parish in Cambridge, Mass. ....... 54.00 
Bulfinch Place Church, Boston, Mass. ... 7.00 
Women’s Alliance, Duluth, Minn. ....... 10.00 
First Church in Roxbury, Mass. ........ 85.15 
First Congregational Parish, Arlington, 

irate tei a oils dee cotjtcacces un anaes caairstareus oe 60.00 
Church of Our Father, Portland, Ore. .... 31.00 
Miss Jessie D. Patton, Washington, D. C. 2.00 
Unity Club Alliance, Cohasset, Mass. .... 10.00 
Women’s Alliance, Meadville, Pa. ....... 5.00 
Women’s Alliance, Groton, Mass. ....... 5.00 
Women’s Alliance, Quincy, Mass. ....... 10.00 
Women’s Alliance, Kennebunk, Me....... 10.00 
Society for Christian Work, San Francisco, 

Calif Mane ecnadrscnn cee Mae cts tous 100.00 
Women’s Alliance, Rochester, N. Y. ..... 10.00 
Women’s Alliance, Chelsea, Mass. ....... 10.00 
Meadville District Associate Alliance .... 5.00 
Women’s Alliance, First Congregational 

Society;sSalem Wiasd-peeaniairecicenre: 20.00 
Unitarian Chureh, Quiney, UL 7... as. 14.00 

$5,177.08 


* * 


SIX WAYS TO HELP 
PROCTOR CARRY ON 


Impressed by the superior educational, 
cultural, and religious training being given 
their sons at Proctor Academy, but im- 
pressed also with the need for special 
financial aid to the school at this time, the 
Mothers of Gannett House have organized 
to give publicity to, and encourage greater 
cooperation with, the heroic efforts Head- 
master and Mrs. Carl B. Wetherell are 
making to carry on during these trying 
years. ied 

In spite of a legacy of debt and other 
handicaps, Proctor is nearer paying ex- 
penses than ever before, but it does serious- 
ly need funds to make needed repairs 


DIRECT OR 


Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations which 
receive the support of Unitarians 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and cooperation among 
liberal Christians. 

Defends civil and religious liberty at home 
and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 

25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Branch Offices 

Alt Souls’ Church, New York | 

105 South Dearborn St. 2416 Allston Way | 
Chicago Berkeley 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by 


for children of all races and creeds 


Unitarian children 


Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with | 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-president. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 


PARKER B. FIELD, General Secretary. 


| for boys needing Individual Attention in Character 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 
5701 Woodlawn Ave. 
Chicago 


“RELIGION AND THE LARGER COMMUNITY” 


DEAN CLARENCE R. SKINNER 
Tufts College School of Religion 


DR. CHARLES R. JOY 


American Unitarian Association 


March 25-29 .*. Evenings at 8 
Channing Unitarian Church, Rockland 


Sponsored by the 
UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


A sanely Progressive School 
(Founded in i879) 
Second Half Year began Feb. 1. 


A few vacancies 


Development and Supervised Study. Winter Sports. 
Practical Arts. 
Rates and other information upon request. 


College Preparation. Junior School. 


Carl B. 


20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


Wetherell, Headmaster, Box 16, Andover, N. H. 


and to discharge its debt, says a statement 
from the Gannett mothers. They make 
the following constructive suggestions for 
aiding Proctor: 

(1) Help toward a larger enrollment of 
boys paying the full tuition. 

(2) Help to raise an endowment fund and 
to discharge a debt incurred in the past. 
Proctor will then stand on its own feet. 

(3) Make any small contributions now to 
help tide over these trying months. The 
parents are less concerned over the ap- 
pearance of structural conditions than 
over the effect they produce on strangers. 

(4) Give Gannett House a second-hand 
pool table and any strong furniture to 
brighten up the basement smoking-room. 

(5) Donate recreational equipment, such 
as indoor games, to be played on tables, or 
in the inadequate gym, also good books for 
the very pleasant new library in Proctor’s 
administration building. 

And they add this suggestion: 

“Can you open your home to a group of 
people, for a simple tea or entertainment, 
asking them to leave a silver donation, 
and having a Proctor parent or friend 


present a testimonial to the merits of this 
school? If so, kindly notify Mrs. James 
Warren Sever, 25 Appleton Street, Cam- © 
bridge, Mass., or cal] Porter 2028. She will 
either come personally or send a parent 
able to speak a good word for Proctor.” 
ok * 

HOLY WEEK AT KING’S CHAPEL 

Dean Willard L. Sperry of the Harvard 
Divinity School will preach in King’s 
Chapel, Boston, Mass., Palm Sunday, J} 
March 25, at 11 a.m. He will preach at | 
the noon services Monday to Thursday 
in Holy Week. Rey. Palfrey Perkins, the 
minister, will preach at the noon service 
Good Friday. There will be a vesper 
service at 5 p. m. every day in Holy Week, 
conducted by Mr. Perkins. Thursday 
evening at 8 o’clock Holy Communion will 
be observed. 


k ok 


Kalamazoo, Mich.—Officers of the 
People’s Church elected at the annual 
meeting were: President, Mrs. William 
McKinley Robinson; vice-president, Earl 
Auxter; secretary, Miss Anna Johnson; 
treasurer, William Engel. 
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IVE SERVICES PREPARED 
FOR CHURCH IN HOLYOKE 


Five different services of worship, one 
yr each Sunday of the long months, have 
een worked out for the Unitarian church 
f Holyoke, Mass., by the minister, Rev. 
-enneth Walker. 

A special feature of them is the “State- 
rents of Purpose.’”’ These statements 
re couched in modern phraseology and 
hought and permit at the same time a wide 
ivergence of opinion. Mr. Walker ex- 
lains: 

“The real purpose of putting in a State- 
1ent of Purpose is because I believe thor- 
ughly that there is value in systematic 
orporate acknowledgment of a purpose or 
oal for which the group is striving. 
‘sually the only time a Unitarian knows 
oneretely what he stands for is when he 
gns the church book (if he does) or in 
a occasional lecture or minister’s class or 
reparation for membership class. The 
7stematic repetition of a goal or statement 
* purpose helps keep the goal before us 
ad_ therefore clarifies our minds as to 
hat we are existing for; and, because we 
ave our minds clarified, our convictions 
te held a little more positively. 
| “The fifth service is a modernization of 
ie Episcopalian Prayer-Book service. 
Te have many people that come to us 
ho intellectually are drawn to us by our 
sasonable treatment of religion who miss 
1e more formal element of a service of 
orship. I think we should meet that 
bed, and hence I have prepared this 
pisccpalian service with Unitarian ma- 
irials. & The materials were drawn largely 
om! Stanton Coit’s ‘Social Worship.’ ” 
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Sacramento, Calif.—The pulpit sup- formerly taught courses in English 
plies tor February at the First Unitarian literature, religious journalism, and pub- 
Church were Professor Elmo Robinson of lie speaking at the School of Religious 
the San Jose Teachers’ College; Professor Education, Boston University. 


Emeritus Edward T. Williams of the Uni- Frederic J. Gauld is minister of the First 
versity of California; Howard Wells of the Parish Church (Unitarian), Cohasset, 
Pacific Unitarian School for the Ministry; Mass., and is acting editor of The 
and, on Laymen’s Sunday, Oscar Kraft, Christian Register. 

president of the board of trustees, who 
gave an address on “Humanity’s Becoming 
of Age and Its Effect on the Religious 


Charles Graves is minister of the First 
Unitarian Congregational Society, Hart- 


ford, n. 
Ideals Today.” ee : e.. : ; 
ee Charies R. Joy is an administrative vice- 
president of the American Unitarian 
CONTRIBUTORS Association. 


T. Clinton Brockway is minister of the 
Second Parish (Unitarian), South Hing- 
ham, Mass. 


Robert S. Loring is minister of the First 
Unitarian Society, Milwaukee, Wis. 

; : a Arthur L. Weatherly is minister of All 

Stephen H. Fritchman is the minister Souls’ Unitarian Church, Lincoln, Neb. 
of the Independent Congregational So- 


Lowell Institute 
Free Lectures in King’s Chapel 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Personality and Religion 


April 2. Human Personality 
April 9. A Personal God 

April 16. A Finite Personal God 
April 23. Personal Religion 
April 30. Social Religion 


Edgar Sheffield Brightman, Ph.D., LL. D. 


Borden Parker Bowne Professor of Philosophy 
in Baston University 


On Monday Afternoons 
At 2.30 o’clock. Doors open at 2 o’clock. 
All seats FREE, and no tickets required. 


We Believe 


CHECKS should be made 
And sent 
25 Beacon Street 


On the Road to Recovery! 


But the fruits of Recovery will not be immediate. 


Many of our churches are in dire necessity. THEY CAN CARRY 


IT DEPENDS ON YOU! 


That We Are 


ON ONLY IF THEIR MORE FORTUNATE SISTER 
CHURCHES SEE THAT THEY DO! 


payable to The American Unitarian Association 
to Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


ot ue ace ate Boston, Massachusetts 
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Pleasantries 


It was a Mr. Voege, lucky fellow, who 
was browsing among the Macy books when 
two women sauntered up. 
ma!”’ squealed one, holding up a copy of 
Louisa Alecott’s “Little Women.” 


’n’ already they got it out in book form!”’— 
New Yorker. 


Mother was telling stories of the time | 
Little Harold listened | 


she was a little girl. 
thoughtfully as she told of riding a pony, 


sliding down the haystack, and wading | 


in the brook on the farm. 

Finally he said with a sigh, “I wish I had 
met you earlier, mother.’? — Christian 
Science Monitor. 

* * 

Grandma was helping Peggy make out a 
list of little guests for her holiday party. 

‘“How about the Morton twins?” grand- 
ma asked. 


“Well, there’s no need to ask them both,”’ | : 
desley ; | day,1la.m., Station WBBM, 770 kilocycles 


Peggy answered, ‘“‘they’re ’zactly alike.”’— 
Selected. 
* SS 

Buddy (aged seven): “We’re going to 
have roast chicken for dinner.”’ 

Older sister: ‘‘You overheard mother 
say so.” 

Buddy: “No, I oversmelled it cooking.” 
—Roston Transcript. 

* * 

Henry Ward Beecher was told that 
he had used poor grammar in his sermon 
that morning. “Did I?” he said. ‘Well, 
all I have to say is—God help the gram- 
mar if it gets in my way when I’m preach- 
ing.’”’—Readers’ Digest. 

She (at concert): ‘“‘What’s that book the 
conductor keeps locking at?”’ 

He: “That’s the score of the overture.”’ 

She: “Oh, really? Who’s winning?”’—- 
Minneapolis Journal. 

* * 

A law to punish stock-market gambling 
is proposed. Recalling the warning on the 
high-tension tower: ‘50,000 volts: don’t 
touch, under penalty of the law.’”’—De- 
troit News. 

* * 

Ex-Kaiser Wilhelm is listed as the 
wealthiest German, with a fortune of 
$175,000,000. This rather definitely settles 
the question of who won the war.—Port- 
land Oregonian. 

* * 

Hubby: ‘‘What became of that unpaid 
bill Dunn and Company sent to us?” 

Wife: ‘Oh, that? I sent it back marked 
insufficient funds.””—Boston Transcript. 

* x 

Too often they get married nowadays 
for better or worse—but not for good.— 
Gaston and George on radio. 

* * 

All the things I really like to do are 
either immoral, illegal or fattening.— 
Alexander Woollcott. 


“Lookit, Em- | 


“The 
picture opened up at Radio City last week | 


| ministers. 
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Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). School 
and Tremont Streets. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, min- 
ister. Chorus of men’s voices, Raymond C. Robin- 
son, organist and choirmaster. 11 a. m. Morning 
prayer with sermon by Dean Willard L. Sperry, 
Dab: 

Week-day services, 12 noon. Holy Week, Monday- 
Thursday, Dean Sperry. 5 p. m. Vesper service 
conducted by the minister. Thursday, 8 p. m., 
Holy Communion. Good Friday, 12 noon, Mr. 
Perkins. 5 p.m. Vesper service with special music. 

NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819). 
80th Street and Lexington Ave. Dr. Minot Simons, 
minister. Welcome to friends and visitors. Sun- 
day service, 1lla.m. Church School, 11 a. m. 


NEW YORK—BORO. BROOKLYN—Church 
of the Saviour. Pierrepont Street and Monroe 
Place. (First Brooklyn stop on all downtown sub- 
way trains, five minutes from Wall Street.) John 
Howland Lathrop, D. D., Edward Jay Manning, 
Services at 11 a. m. and 7.30 p. m. 


Radio Announcements 

The following services will be broadcast 
the coming week: 

Chicago, IIll., Dr. Preston Bradley, Sun- 


Eugene, Ore., Rev. Ernest M. White- 
smith, Sunday, 2 p. m., Station KORE, 
1420 kilocycles. 

Hartford, Conn., First Unitarian Church. 
Rev. Charles Graves, Sunday, 11 a. m., 
Station WDRC, 138380 kilocycles. 

Kansas City, Mo., Rev. L. M. Birkhead, 
Wednesday, 3.45 p. m., Station WDAF, 
610 kilocycles. 

Los Angeles, Calif., Rev. Ernest Calde- 
cott, Thursday, 5.45 p. m., Station KECA, 
1430 kilocycles. 

Minneapolis, Minn., The First Uni- 
tarian Society, Dr. John H, Dietrich, 
Sunday, 10.45 a. m., Station WDGY, 1180 
kilocycles. 

New Bedford, Mass., First Congrega- 
tional Church, Dr. E. Stanton Hodgin, 
Sunday, 11 a. m., Station WNBH, 1310 
kilocycles. 

Santa Barbara, Calif., Dr. Berkeley B. 


| Blake, Friday, 7.380 a. m., Station KDB, 


1500 kilocycles. 

Tampa, Fla., Dr. Carlyle Summerbell, 
Sunday, 2.15 p. m. Station WDAH, 
1220 kilocycles. 

Waterbury, Vt., Rev. Lewis W. Sanford, 
Thursday, 10 a. m., Station WDEV, 550 
kilocycles. 

Account must be taken of the differences 
in standard time. 


LEND A HAND SOCIETY 


Central Office, 101 Tremont St., Boston 
Incorporated 1892 
Founder, EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D. D. 
FORMS NEW LEND A HAND CLUBS 


Helps worthy, endorsed people in 
emergencies, cooperating with ex- 
isting agencies. Gives Vacations and 
Convalescent Care to aged and sick. 
Maintains Lend a Hand Book 
Mission. Supported by donations, 
subscriptions and income from Hale 

Endowment Fund. 

Donations and Bequests Earnestly Solicited 
REV. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, President 
HENRY R. SCOTT, Vice-President 
REV. HAROLD G. ARNOLD, Vice-President 
ROBERT H. LOOMIS, Treasurer 
MARY C, COBURN, Executive Secretary 


Five Thousand Dollars More 
MUST BE RECEIVED 


Before April 30th 


In Annual Contributions 
From Churches and Friends 
To Equal Last Year’s Gifts 


PLEASE ACT PROMPTLY. 


Unitarian Service Pension Society 
ALBERT A. POLLARD, Treasurer 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON | 


Will find the following hotel worthy of patronage. _ |} 
It renders excellent service and provides a j 
pleasant atmosphere for its guests 


Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


| 
HOTEL BELLEVUE ’ 
Beacon Street, Boston ; 

; Next to State Hause 

Rooms with running water $2.00 up. 

Rooms with bath $3.00 up. ) 
} 
| 
' 


Classified Advertising 


Church, Help and Miscellaneous Wants 


Maple Syrup—How and where pure maple syrup and | 
sugar are made, a radio address by Governor | 
Stanley C. Wilson of Vermont, sent free on re jj 
quest by O. H. Jackson, Westford, Vt. 


Wanted—Woman with sound training as librarian ] 
and some practical experience, for position in 
which Unitarian background and genuine interest } 
in the church are among the essential qualifica- 
tions. Write, giving academic record, experience, | 
ete., to C-186-The Christian Register. 


44 DAYS 


to 


Copenhagen Congress 


$255 


THIRD CLASS 


$295 


TOURIST CLASS 


Other More Extensive Tours 


Booklet on application 


Address Tour Secretary 
25 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromfield St. Boston 


NL Cle 


